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PREFACE 

Qetweert 1975 and 1960 the Center for the Study of Cornnuntty Colleges 
conducted several studies of the humanities and the sciences In two-year 
colleges nationwide. This series of studies was tunded by grants from the 
National Endowment for the Hunwnltles «nd the National Science Foundation. 
OiiU were collected on faculty, curriculum. Instruction, and enrollnients 
In two-year college courses In all the dlsclpUnes falling within the put'* 
view of both agencies. 

Two sets of monographs were published. The first of these dealt with 
the humanities In twO'^year colleges. Issues In this "bird" series, so 
called from Its coveri centered around the faculty* students, curricula^ 
the disciplines. Instruction ond enrollment patterns; and Institutional 
activities that either augment or diminish the humanities. 

The second* series covered the sciences In two-year colleges. Twelve 
monogmphs were Published by the Center* dealing *^tth curriculum. Instruc- 
tional Practices, and the faculty In agriculture and natural resources* 
b1olo3y» chemistry, earth and space sciences, economics, engineering, en* 
vironmental sciences, tnterdlsclPllnary social sciences, mathematics* P*^ys1cs, 
psychology, and sociology. 

In Us focus on both the NMnltfes and the 5^1«i*Ges. this monograph Is 
directed to the liberal arts In two*year colleges^ Over the years the role 
of these disciplines In this sector of higher education has been eroded. 
Three characteristics of today's college are helpful In explaining this 
erosion* Die first of these characteristics concerns the expansion of 
missions and role for community/Junior colleges. In addition to ite trans- 
fer program* In which the liberal arts are traditionally housed* the college 
Is called upon to provide Programs for students Interested In general e<Ju- 
catlont students In occupational or vocational fields^ students requiring 
remedial work to prePare to enter transfer or occupational programs; and 
non-'degree students desiring cultural, recreational, or convnun1ty*1nterest 
courses, 

A second characteristic of tnday's comnuntly college Is the ratht,' 
marked transformation In Its student body. For example, the number of 
students enrolled Irt occupational programs Increased from 13 percent In 
igSS to 50 percent In 1976 (AAC^,1976)( lombardi (1978), In fact, notes 
that "It Is not unusual to find collegesi even entire state systents* where 



occupational enrollments exceed transfer enrollments'* (p, i). The number 
of students partlf^lpat^ng In non^credlt courses or programs Increased over 
100 percent in one year (1,5 inllllon In 1975 and 3,2 million In 1976). 
The fact that In 1976 as many students enrolled In non-credit as credit 
programs provides further evidence of these changes occurring In community 
college programming. Changes In the composition of the student population 
Uself Include increases In the number of part*t1me students, students over 
twenty-five years of aQe* women returning after extended absences* senior 
cUlrenst students from minority groups* and academically "underp re pared" 
students (Knoell^ 1973), Traditional full-tfme students entering the com* 
munlty college directly from high school now account for only 20 Percent of 
the enrollments. 

And the third distinctive feature addresses the nontradltlonal course- 
taking patterns of two-year college students. The curriculum of these In- 
stitutions no longer reflects the classical, coherent. Integrated, planned 
progranis; students step In and step out» change majors* and begin programs 
without completing them (Cohen, ig7e). Most are part-timers; In fact, re- 
cent data from California connmnlty colleges suggest that the tnodal number 
of classes taken Is one (Kunter and Sheldon, 1973). 

These three characteristics tend to very heavily affect the liberal 
arts in two-year colleges across the nation. Yet, Interest in the disci- 
plines typically Included In the transfer/liberal arts area Is still very 
much present In the minds of their faculty* some students and adnlnlstrators* 
and two organizations that h^vo been established to deal with these dlsci- 
pllnes-^-the National Endowment for the Humanities Jnd the National Science 
Foundation, 

The articles in this monograph are further proof that these disciplines 
are not entirely forgotten. Each of the 11 chapters Is based on data that 
were derived ff^m projects conducted the Center for the Study of ConnunUy 
Colleges: surveys of instructional practices employed by Instructors of 
the humanities and the sciences, studies of currlcular practices In both 
the humanities and the sciences* and searches of the pertinent literature. 
Information generated by the Center for the Study of Conmunlty Colleges has 
thus been eifPlolted to serve the purposes of people In various Institutions 
and to help redress the current Imbalance of concentration away from the 
liberal arts. The articles have been grouped into three areas — the human- 
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Ulcst the sciences and social sciences* and, finally, the two areas com- 
bined. Each artlcio stands on its own and Is self-contained. To got both 
4 broad and In-depth picture of the liberal arts \t\ two-year colleges* how* 
everi it would be useful for the reader to examine each of the articles. 
They are arrayed as followst 

Hlriam Deckwith, a staff merrtber of the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges, leads off with a comparison of the humanities on a national basis 
with the humanities In two-year colleges of a single state. She compares 
data derived from the national samples administered in 1975 and 1977 with 
Information received from Washington state conmunity colleges humanities 
instructors In 1979. Alternative currlcular and Instructional patterns* 
interdisciplinary courses, the role of the conmunity in projecting the hu- 
manities* and disciplinary differences are all explored before ^ ^roup of 
actton^oriented recofimendatlons are made. 

The second article Is >^1tten by Joseph Karks, who bases this discussion 
on his University of Arizona doctoral dissertation. Assessing the resuUs 
of changed conditions In the humanities in the P^st decade* Harks Integrates 
these findings with Information about Institutional variables (enrollment 
and finances) of the sample colleges and the types of efforts that will be 
needed to revitalize the humanities In the 1980s. 

This piece Is followed by a comparison of degrees* teaching experience* 
and goals of faculty teaching literature with their colleagues In other areas 
of the humanities. William Clark is a doctoral candidate In higher education 
at UCLA. 

Moving now from these three chapters concerned exclusively with the hu* 
manitles* we turn to three other articles that use as their database science 
Information generated by the Center for the Study of Comnunlty Colleges. The 
first of these science chapters is written by Curtis Cox, a doctoral student 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute aad State University (VPI) and a science 
director at Southwest Virginia Conmunity College. Cox compares natural 
science courses for general education studen^: n.i'^h those classes that are 
designed for science majors. He focuses on methods of In^trnctloni course 
emphasis and tests and examinations. 

Darren Cl<wesi a professor of higher education at VPI, is concerned 
with the two-year science curriculurn. He identifies the primary currlcular 
functions of those Institutions and the ways In which they are translated In- 
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to caurscs; (inflly^es instructors' perceptions of their coursrsi and cxamlnns 
currlcular vartaHons In terms Of institutional size* tjeofjraphtc aredi and 
regional sett1n<j--urbdrt, rural* and suburban* 

The flrtal piece In thl^ science trUog/ Is by Thomas Doe* a student 
at Colgate University, who compares remedial and regular mathematics courses 
by e}<amin1ng the literature and reviewing the data dealing with these course 
sections. Describing mec'1<i used In these classes-- reading materials, exa/nin* 
atlons and grading practices, class act1vU<esv and the faculty^-he f<nds 
that remedial classes are showing signs of differentiated Instructional 
patterns and iiore Innovative than the tradltonal mathematics courses* 

The last fJV* arttclfis 1o thf5 ftilK>3T*ph inarac from both the hu- 
tnanltles and Aciance prOlfCfsi wd th^ direct themselves directly to the 
liberal arts two-year colleges. Velorls Hallberg teaches English at 
Glendale Conmunlty College* and her article 1s based upon her UCLA doctoral 
dissertation* She addresses two questions: Ar* differences in goals, 
grading practices, or both, associated with academic disciplines? And, 
what Is the relationship between instructor's goals for their students and 
the student Performances that they evaluate? After Presenting evidence to 
answer these questions^ further <}uest1ons are presented that faculty might 
address to Improve their own instructional approaches* 

Yuki Tokuyama, a graduate student at UCLA and a staff member at Bakers- 
field ColleQe, compares Instructional practices of humanities faculty with 
those of their social science counten^arts* Her research is directed to 
resolving questions about Personal teaching styles; Are instructional var^ 
iattons due to personal or to disciplinary differences? To what extent are 
goals and objectives related to specific disciplinary course content? 

The next chapter focuses on ^tedia and is written by Aose-Lise Obetz* a 
designer of educational multi^fnedla training packages* This is a conden- 
sation of her UCLA dissertation, which utilised the science and humanities 
survey diata too^ther with individual Interviews on a corumjnity college campus* 
Recoainendations to augment the "media revolution'' on con«wntty college campuses 
are included with her research results* 

In this period of described faculty mobility, Kenneth C. Green, a UCLA 
Sraduate student in higher education, asks a pertinent Question: l^es the 
dtoctorate make a difference? He attempts to e)tPla1n the relatively "cool" 
reception of cofrtnunity colleges to faculty holding the doctorate and examines 
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the perceptions of doctorate and non-doctorate Instructors In term of course 
goals and objectives, satisfaction v<*th course materials, and examUatlons, 

The last chapter In this ponograph ts by Callle Dowles, an adjunct 
faculty member at both VPI and Virginia Western Community College, Here 
selected teaching approaches of hun?anUles and sc1em:e Instructors arc com- 
pared In terms of disciplines, and the premise *s tested that conceptual 
differences lead to differentiated teaching styles, 

Thlsi then, is our new Bird/Flsh-Fowl monograph- By combining data 
derived from extensive studies of the ttuma/jltfes and the sciences it presents 
a contemporary look at the liberal arts In two-year colleges. While Center 
data were used for each of the 11 articles contained here. Interpretations 
and opinions are those of the Individual authors. The chapter^, were all re- 
vised and edited by Florence B, arawer and reviewed by Arthur H, Coheni 
principal Investigator for each of the projects, 

Ue are Indebted to Stanley Turesky of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and to Raytrond Hannapel of the National Science Foundation, 
moftlt<7rs on the projects from which the data were derived. We also appre- 
ciate the assistance of Carol Felixson and Donna Slllman of the Center for 
the Stu<^y of Community Colleges of Bonnie Sanchez of the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges, 

Florence B, Brawer 

Research Director and Publication^ Coordinator 
Center for the Study of Conmunlty Colleges 
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HOW FACULTY VIEW THE HUMANITIES 



HumanUles courses have been offered 1n the cotnrmjnity colleges since 
their earliest days. Because freshmen and soPhomores at baccalaureate degree- 
granting colleges typically studied elements of the humanities, similar courses 
were offered in tKO-year colleges* Thus, literature. Philosophy, cultural an- 
thropology, history, foreign language, art, and music are offered comparable 
first and second year courses in comprehensive community colleges* 

However, recent enrollment figures in the humanities have been reduced 
considerably* According to data con^Plled by the Center for the Study of Com- 
munity Colleges between 1975 and 1977, enrollments increased more than seven 
percent while enrollments in the humanities <!ecreased by three percent. In 
some disciplines the decline was more dramatic than others. Literature was 
down by 13 Percent i cultural anthrK^pology by 10 percent, music appreciation by 
nine percenti history and Philosophy by eight percent* The only disciplines 
to show an increase wer^ political science C^X), Interdisciplinary hutnanltles 
and foreign languages (91), where only Spanish and English as a Second 
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Langud(]e (considered to be a fbrel^ language) showtfd Incrensos. 

Among the people wtio should be ntost concerned about the diminished 
Importance of the humanUles tv^o-ye^r colleges are tho faculty wtio teach 
them, tn order to learn more about this group*-who they are* Low they 
view the humanities^ how they teach their discipline, and what they have 
done to sustain and bolster their disclpl 1nes*-the center for the Study 
of Commjnity CoUeges surveyed a carefully selected nationwide sample of 
full* and Part-time Instructors In 1975 and 1977. In Fall 1979 another 
survey was distributed and retrieved from 60 percent of all the humanities 
faculty In Washington staters 27 two-year colleges. Thus* the findings 
discussed in this paper are based on both a macro- ^nd nfcmoam of the 
humanities Population. 

Goals 

Instructors in both the national and state samples clearly see the 
value of the humanities for their students^ Their Primary goal for students 
1s to have them develop the ability to think criticallys the three least 
Important goals are to learn to use disciplinary tools for further research, 
develop citizenship, and learn to make better use of leisure time. This 
ranking of the highest and lowest values holds across most of the disci* 
Plines And among both fuTl* and part-time instructors. 

faculty were also asked to rank other goals that they felt students 
could gdin from the :>tudy of the humanities. They included: to develop 
aesthetic appreciation^ develop their own values, gain abilities to study 
further In the field, gain respect for tradition and heritage, and under* 
stand self. The rankinQ of these goals varies with the nature of the dis* 
clPllne* and there are also some differences between full- and Part-tlnie 
Instructors. For example, while music and art instructors feel that the 
development of aesthetic appreciation is very important for students fn 
their classes^ foreign language and literature Instructors rank the devel- 
opment of language sensitivity and skill as a primary goal for their stu* 
dents. Or while Instructors In anthropology and history emphasize the 
goal of learning to understand their own and other cultures, philosoPhy 
Instructors focus on the development of values. Less obvious is why part* 
time instructors consider understanding thetr own and other cultures and 
gaining abilities to study further In the field more Important aspects of 
studying the humanities than do their fL*ll-t1me counterparts. 
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Howevar, whAt Is clear from these flndtngi ts that faculty perceive 
the huinan1t1ei as centre] to the purposes of higher education and as an 
Inherent pert of the overarching goals of general education^ Th«y do not 
see their disciplines as frlHs. useful to only a small group who have the 
leisure to pursue them. Their difficulty seeiw to be In reconciling thetr 
feelings In the Importance of these areas of study for all students with 
the fact that Increasingly fewer students In thetr Institutions are being 
exposed to the humanities 1n classroom settings. 

A majority of the faculty recognlie that the humanttles are on the 
decline on the two-year college campus. In the four year Interval be- 
tween the national faculty study and the Washington survey, the number who 
believe that the humanities curriculum In their college should be modified 
has grown frtxn half to two-thlrds. At the same time, their view of how to 
present the humanities continues to focus on the tradlttonal credit course. 
A nunter of their responses Illustrate how few faculty-- ever In the face 
of falling enrollments and declining student 1nterest--have been able to 
shift their thinking from the university parallel course to alternative 
curriculum and Instruction channels. 

Alternative Currlcular and Instructional Patterns 

Hhlle most faculty respondents acknowledge that teaching the hutnanltles 
to students In occupational and remedial programs Is different from teaching 
transfer students* most also agree that the same humanities courses should 
be given to all students. Uhen faculty In Washington ^ere Queried as to 
the best way to bolster the humanities on their campus^ "Requiring a human- 
ities course for students In occupational programs" was ranked first. 
What this solution Illustrates Is how little contact the humanities faculty 
have with either the faculty or the students In the vocational /occupational 
areas. The heads of the various occupational programs will not Impose such 
a requirement because the curriculum for their students Is already highly 
scheduled. And even If they were to do so. (wny of the students would 
avoid the requlretnent by taking only the career-related courses and then 
going to work without receiving the parttcular degree or certificate. 

A more viable alternative to requiring career and occupational students 
to take a hunanlttes course Is to bring the humanities tnto the occupational 
programs. Some humanities faculty have taken portions of their dUclPllnes 
and adapted them to the spectfic needs of the students In the various occu-* 
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Pdtlonal programs. Usually such pfeces or modu1«!t are pr«i4nted not as a 
full-length course but as a two- or three-week looment Inserted into the 
vocational program. To present such modules requires cooperation and Joint 
planning between humanities and vocational faculty. It also r^ulres ad- 
Justing administrative accounting procedures for funding formulas, faculty 
work load formulas, and the Irttra-mural fiscal allocations. But It can be 
accomplished, Spanish for police artd fire protection students, French for 
culinary arts and restaurant management students* business ethics presented 
by the philosophy instructor to students In the varied business curricula* 
the role of the automobile in American society offered to auto mechanics 
students by history Iristructors , and the uses of grieving presented by an 
anthropology fristructor for students In the nursing and allied health pro- 
grams are examples pf approaches that have been successfully Implemented, 

However* Center data reveal that such experimentation remains limited. 
When asked U they had presented their subject matter to students In an 
occupational course* only 20 percent replied afflnnatlvely. Perhaps even 
more disturbing than not Presenting their disciplines In other- than- tra- 
ditional formats is the faculty merabers* Inability to shift their way of 
thinking, AcconJIng to the Washington satRple*s opinion* offering human- 
ities modules In non-humanities courses Is the least effective way of bcl- 
sterlrig the humanities on thefr campus, 

Lnterdlsclplinary Courses 

Interdisciplinary hwnanltles courses, also called Integrated human- 
ities, came Into the conmunlty college curriculum In the igsOs witb the 
general education movement. But general education fell Into disfavor In 
the 1960s* a victim of the vagaries of Its own phllosoPhy and the student 
rrolast movement. With fts decline. Interdisciplinary humanities courses 
also lost favor. However, the last few years have seen a return to or a 
rediscovery of general education as witnessed by the recent programs and 
Proposals at Harvard^ berkele/* and Stanford, Some two-year colleges 
(Hiaml-Dade and Los He<lanos} are also resurrecting general education Pt^* 
grams and Interdisciplinary courses are once again being advocated and 
Implemented, 

Interdisciplinary courses are viewed wore favorably by faculty. In 
the national survey SO percent of the respondents felt faculty should be 
Involved In more interdisciplinary courses; in Washington, gi percent of 
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the faculty agree that the tnterdlsclpHnary courses would provide a pos- 
itive step toward enhancing the humanities. Such courses are also ranked 
as the second most effective means of bolsterlrg the humanities* Inter- 
estlnflly* although our data show that Part-ttiners are less frequently In- 
volved in teaching Irterdlsclpl trary courses, they view such courses as 
the primary ^eans of bolstering the humanities. 

The term 1 n tej jj s c 1p 1 1 n a ry Is used to cover a wide variety of course 
titles. Subject matters* and Instructional aPnroaches, Most conmonly 
elements of literature, art, vnuslc, history, philosophy, and Sometimes 
science are combined In a single course and unified through a theme or 
problem* Such courses are somet^nes taught by a single teacher and some- 
times by a team of teachers working together to Incorporate their dlscl- 
PUnes, Cantor's {ig78} discussion illustrates the diversity of subject 
matte" presented under the rubric of interdisciplinary and underlines the 
following factors as common to interdisciplinary courses, 

1, Hany are aimed at occupational or career students* 
Since there is little room In mechanical technology 
or nurs1n9 students' Programs for humanities courses* 
the integrated approach affords an opportunity to 
maximire eyposure to the humanities io a shorter tinw 
Interval, The same argument would hold for non-tra- 
ditional students; those who work have little time, 
and senior citizens my lack patience for a traditional 
disciplinary approach to education, 

2, Generally, all of the interdisciplinary courses are 
highly mediated* making use of films, ;elevis1on, 
fllmstrlps, cassettes, and other audio-visual devices 
both for presentatfon of classical and contemporary 
materials. In a country where the average high school 
student has watched 16*000 hours of television by the 
time he is IB, and where TV sets are tuned in approy- 
Ifhately Siy hours dur1n9 every day (Fader et al, 1976), 
can infer that some of the students are attracted to 
courses where the node of learning seems natural and 
famll iar* 

3, Instructors who plan interdisciplinary syllabi and 



programs and partlcfpate In team-teaching offorts aro 
usually high achievers, conscious- of the fact that 
they are Innovators, enthusiastic about thctr cause, 
and excited about changing the traditional system. 
This excltnient often Is cortmunlcated to the students 
who are tired of the tradftlonal approaches to 
ktiowUdge and are eager to Participate In a more in- 
formal, experimental program (pp. 



Other writers emphasise the enormous amount of work, tW, and energy 
required by Instructors who teach in Interdisciplinary courses or programs. 
Some reported data fndlcate that there Is a good return on the tW and 
efforts expended by Instructors In these courses. The Center study of cur- 
riculum and enrollment shows that between 1975 and 1977 the nurtoer of stu- 
dents taking Interdisciplinary courses Increased. This Increase, which Is 
counter to the downward trend observed In most of the disciplines, may or 
may not contribute to the faculty's favorable vtew of these courses, but 
ft certainly needs to be kept In mind when exploring options regarding the 
humanities. 

tn fact, such an option seems to be popular In practice as well as in 
theory among the faculty In >iash1ngton. Twenty-five Percent state that 
they have Planned and fniplemented an Interdisciplinary course and forty 
percent of this humanities mlcrocosnt would Ifke help In building such a 
course. Thus, the findings Indicate that faculty both recognize the role 
that Interdisciplinary courses can play In strengthening the humanities on 
their campuses and appear willing to experiment with this approach. Those 
involved with currlcular structure need to take note of the faculty's re- 
ceptivity to fnterdlsclpllnary courses and to enrollment data suggesting 
that students find such courses attractive* 

The Coninun1_ty 

The Importance of the conmunlty Is recognized by the faculty. Hearly 
all agree that their coJlege should be actively engaged In convountty ser- 
vice and they also acknowledge what a critical asset the conmunlty Is to 
the humanities program. Df the factors needed to strengthen the humanities 
on their can»puses, faculty 1n Washington rank a con«un1ty that Is concerned 
with the humanities as number two In importance, second only to administra- 
tive support* 
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Nearly all of these same Instructors agree that the college can on* 
hance the cofliminlty's participation In the humanities through such non- 
course routed off«r1ngs and activities as lectures* museum trips, and 
exhibits, and 93 percent feel that ccxnmunlty service activities In the 
hunanltles stimulate enrollment In humanities credit courses. Nationwide 
faculty feel that there are too few extracurricular and community service 
presentations related to the humanities. Perhaps to rectify this defic- 
iency, close to half of the humanities Instructors In Washington state 
have developed And presented an extracurricular offering In their disci- 
pline. 

The findings from Washington reveal that faculty are community winded 
In that nearly all participate In one or more Cttnmjnity organizations or 
groups. However, their Involvement seems to fall short of extending them- 
selves In less orthodox ways on behalf of the humanities. Besides adver- 
tising their courses In the conmunlty. few utilize other avenues of conmun- 
Ity/college interaction. For example, although In talking to Instructors 
on various campuses the consensus Is that counselors are not particularly 
helpful In recruiting students to the humanities, most Instructors rely on 
college counselors to go Into the high schools and explain their programs 
rather than going personally and advertising and recruiting. I>r >fh11e 92 
Percent agree that better articulation between feeder high schools and 
their college would be beneficial to the humanities* It Is the rare In- 
structor who has taken the Initiative to meet with hl^h school teachers 
and ^rk on articulating curriculum and Instruction. Again, very few have 
met with community leaders to explore ways In which the college could en- 
rich the cultural nfe of the area. 

The Center Investigations have shown that community support for the 
humanltleSt or the lack of support* cannot be predicted by the socio-econ- 
omic status of the area nor Is It directly related to some other community 
characteristic. Support seems to be based more on a serendipitous blend 
of the Influence of college administrators and faculty ntembers who are 
wining to expand their role beyond the classroom on behalf of the human- 
ities. Faculty need to assume an innovative and vigorous posture in order 
to strengthen community Interest In and suPPOrt for the humanities. 

Disciplinary Differences 

The preceding discussion has focused on the himanltles faculty as a 



total group. However, the macro- and mlcro-Pcr^Pectlves reveal dhclpHnary 
differences as well as factors that may exPlaIn some of these differences, 
and these are Important to note. Music history arjd appreciation Instructors, 
for e}(amPle, differ from the general humanities population in their vigorous 
efforts on behalf of their disciplines. They have the strongest feeling 
that counselors are not helpful in recruiting students to the humanities, 
but this feeling seems to be stirring them to take some action. They are 
the highest of all groups In going personally Into the high school to ad- 
vertise and recrtiU students* and a number of them have worked with the 
counselors to improve the advisement procedures vis-a-vis the htmnities. 
They arp also above the norm in having Presented an extracurricular offer- 
ing. This latter activity may be tied to the fact that a large percentage 
of the instructors teach both in the history/appreciation area and in the 
Performing or studio aspect of the field. Concerts, solo performances, and 
recitals are popular extra-curricular offerings in many colleges. 

Political science/ jurisprudence Instructors stand out because they 
are above the norm In meeting ^^ith community leaders to explore ways the 
college can enrich the cultural life of the area and in presenting their 
subject matter to occupational students. The latter may result from the 
inclusion of Jurisprudence and eleinents of political science in a number of 
the law enforcen>ent and administration of Justice career Programs. 

On the other hand, the findings indicate that philosophy and foreign 
language instructors have been more reluctant than their counterparts In 
other disciplines to move outside the classroom and become involved with 
activities that have the Potential of bolstering the humanities. Based on 
the results of the 1975 survey, philosophy instructors were described as 
not closely tied to other faculty in their institution* to their students. 
Or to the institution Itself. In shorts they are seen PerhaPs not as dis- 
affected but certainly as an aloof gniup (Brawer* 1978). The fact that a 
large percentage of philosophy instructors are considered to be Part-time 
faculty may contribute to their lack of identification with either the in- 
stitution or the people in it. This may account for their apparent unwill- 
ingness to <*o "wre than teach their assigned courses in the same academic 
university-oriented way that they had been taught, while opportunities 
exist for instructors in this discipline to adjust their course content and 
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teaching methods to other than a lower divfsfon format (some innovative 
faculty have done so)^ rnost Instructors have not been able to move 1n new 
directions. The Inner conflict In these Instructors Is most clearly seen 
In their strong dtsagreement wtth the statement^ "Exclttng events are 
taking place tn the humanities" and the fact that they are be1m the r>onn 
in engaging in activities v<h1ch mtght lead to some exclttng changes, 

foreign languages ^ which also Includes English as a Second Unguage^ 
have the greatest percentage of part-time faculty-*40 percent versus 2A 
percent for all disciplines In the nationwide p^oJect^ and 63 percent ver- 
sus 31 percent In the Washington study. Research on part-time faculty 
shows that they are less Involved in Institutional activities and In mat- 
ters related to curriculum* The Center's surveys and the visits to college 
campuses confirm these findings on part-timers. Consequent^y^ It Is not 
surprising that the disciplines with larger numbers of part-timers— phil- 
osophy and especially foreign languages--are below the norm on activities 
that ^ re Intended to enhance the humanities but that require Instructors 
to extend themselves beyond their classrooms. 

Future Plans 

The necessity for a11 faculty to assume a larger role In revitalizing 
the humanities Is underscored by the findings on their future professional 
plans. Whereas four years ago a sizeable percentage of the faculty saw 
themselves moving within five years Into other positions or institutions^ 
that is no longer true. The number who now feel that there 1s a good chance 
that they m1<Jht move to a faculty position at a four-year college^ move to 
a faculty position at another t^o-year college^ or take an administrative 
position Iti a community college has decreased greatly* Conversely^ a larger 
number fe^l that five years hence they will be doing what they are currently 
doing. One can only speculate as to the reasons behind these shifts*-greater 
awareness that the enormous growth spurt in higher education has ended and 
with it Job mobility^ or increased concern for Job security and the benefits 
Obtained from faculty unions—but the incontrovertible fact is that the 
faculty whose views have been reported here are the same faculty who will 
be teaching in the colleges in the years ahead. Therefore^ what happens to 
the hi^nltles In two-year colleges will In large Part be determined by the 
actions and attitudes of this group. 
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Re come nda tjons . 

On the basis of the findings reported here, four action-oriented 
reconmenddtlons are offered^ Firsti It Is recomrnended that humdnUles 
faculty begin working with vocational faculty to design short modules or 
Instructional untts that can be Inserted Into specific occupational pro- 
grams. Second* faculty from various disciplines develop and implement 
Interdisciplinary courses. Both of these activities can be oreatly facil- 
itated through support and encouragement by college adminlstrdtors, SPeclf- 
icaUyi administrators ne«d to adjust funding formulas, faculty work load 
formulas, and departmental fiscal allocations to accommodate these instruc- 
tional approaches. Third* humanities faculty need to be (wore Involved In 
the Community Services OfvUfofl and take advantage of the opportunities 
that e^tlst for Presenting humanities-related events. And fourth* U Is 
recommended that hutnanltles faculty actively recruit students to the hu- 
ntanltles both by going to the high schools and by more vigorous selling of 
their disciplines among cortmunlty leaders. 
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THE PERIL AND POTENTIAL OF THE 1980S* 
Joseph I, Karks 



During the Utter half of the 1970s the alarm was sounded alerting 
the tMo-^year college comvunlty to the deter1orat1n9 condition of the hunun- 
Itles* The Center for the Study of Community Colleges (CSCC) was the leader- 
ship a9encyi conductlnq the pioneering studies with national Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) support and being the foremost advocate for the human* 
ItiM In two-year colleges (Coheni 19761 Cohen and Braweri 1977)* Mow that 
the 1970s have passed and the era of the 198as has been enteredi there Is a 
need to reassess what has been learned. Integrate what has been learned with 
other vital data regarding the condition of two-year collegesi and speculate. 
In an Infortned way. About the perils and potentials for the humanities In 
the 19aOs. 



*V\\s paper Is based on the dlssertatlom Forces Shaping the Humanities Iji 
Ihibllc TwQ-Year Colleges , by Joseph L* Karks, University of Arizona. 
Tucson. 1980* 
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CONCEPTUAL OVERVIEW 



In order to reassess what has been learned about the changed condition 
of the humanities In the 1970s and Integrate this knowledge with knowledge 
about changed Instltuttonal condltlonSi "steady state** concepts are useful. 
In the steady state period of the 1970s (a period of slowed growth) devia- 
tions from established growth trends brought about difficulties In two-year 
colleges. These difficulties In turn stimulated efforts to adapt Institu- 
tions In ways that the deviations would be reduced (Leslie and Miller* 1974), 

The pressures stimulating adaptations In community colleges during the 
ig70s affected different comtunlty college functions In different ways^. 
For the rnost part, external social and economic forces impelled emphasis 
uPon occupational and developmental functions^. The general-liberal educa* 
tlon functions closely Identified with the alms of humanities education 
were of low Priority. The pressures created a sort of "zero-sun game** in 
which the deck was stacked against the maintenance of the humanities. Vet 
the humanities are a well entrenched subsystem that Itself adaPts. As In- 
stitutional adaptations evolved that threatened the humanities* forces wtth- 
in the humanities were generated to stimulate adaptations for their recovery 
and to Insure their survival. 



The focus of this analysis Is upon public two-year colleges. A sample 
of 142 Institutions was derived by eliminating private two-year colleges 
from the list of Institutions participating In studies conducted by the 
Center for the Study of Comttunlty Colleges, This swPle Is representative 
by region and age but somewhat under rep resented by small Institutions. The 
Northeastern Region Is under rep resented by five percent,* The Middle States 
Region Is overre Presented by five Percent, The Southern Region Is underrePre- 
sented by two percent and the Hidwestem Region Is underrep resented by three 
percent. The Mountain Plains Region Is overre presented by two Percent, The 
Western Region Is ov err ep resented by three percent. The average sample Insti- 
tution Is two years older than the average public two-year college. The 
average samPle Institution Is 1,258 headcount students larger than the average 
public two-year college. 



*A11 percentages In text are rounded. 
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D eflnltlonn 

Thr«e concepts were nelcctcd for examlnatton. To define the concept of 
j nstf tutlonal condition a set of measures of the fInancUl and enrollment con- 
ditions of the sample Institutions was constructed. The llteratui^ on the 
topic was reviewed (Breneman and Nelsoni X9B0; Olckffleyer and Hughes* 1979a, " 
1979b; Lupton et aK* l^^^l WaW, 1979; Winter and Conger, 19795 Patrick and 
Collier, 19775 Sanjabl , X977). The approach taken was to define a basic set 
of financial and enrollment variables that reasonably could be expected to 
have an Impact on e<hjcat1onal program activities* Measurements were taken at 
two points In time (1971-72 and 1976-77) so that the degree and directions 
would be treated as Independent variables. The variables considered here 
are as foVtows: 

Institutional Condition Variables * 

1. Percent change in Institutional FTE enrollment* 1971-1972 
to 1976-1977, 

2, Percent change In Institutional total current fund expen- 
ditures 1971-1972 to 1976-1977. 

3. Percent change In the ratio* Institutional Instructional 
expenditures/Institutional and general expenditures, 1971- 
1972 to 1976-1977* 

4, Percent change In total Institutional expenditures per 
FTE student 1971-1972 to 1976-1977. 

To define the concept humanities condition a set of measures of the fi- 
nancial and enrollment condition of the humanities within the saiople Institu- 
tions was constructed. Measurements were taken (to the extent possible) at 
two points In time (1975-76 and 1977-76)* This time period (at the end of the 
period for which Institutional condition measures were taken) was chosen to 
treat hutnanltles conditions as dependent variables* The variables considered 
here are *s follows: 

Humanities Coo r lltion Variables* 

1* Change In humanities class enrollment as a percent of 1n- 



*Sources for these variables are: American Association of Conmunlty and Junior 
Colleges* Community* Juniori and Technical College Directory * 1976 and 1978; 
Center for the Study of Comjnity Colleges, 1977 Facilitator Survey cowputer 
tape; Center for the Study of Higher Education* University of Arizona, 1979 
HufMn1_t1es Survey ; Halstead, 0,K, Higher Education Prices and Price Indexes. 
1975-T979; Higher Education General Information Survey. Financial 5tatistiTs 
coimniter tapes, FV 1972 and FV X979; National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, Fall Enrolltnent In Higher Education . 1971 and 1976. 
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stitutlonal headcount enrollment, 1975-1976 tf> 1977<»197Q. 

2. Tot^l humanities operdtlng budget as a percent or total 
Institutional Instructional expenditures* \<i7i\. 

3. Change In humanltes FTE faculty as a percent of Insti- 
tutional FTE faculty^ 197S-1976 to 1977-1978. 

4. Difference In the ratio of humanities full-tltne to part- 
time faculty 1975-1976 to 1977-1976 compared to the 1f>- 
stltutlonAl ratios. 

5. Difference In the ratio of humanities student to faculty 
1975-1976 to 1977*1978 compared to the Institutional ratios. 

To define the concept of humanities responsiveness a measure of the 
degree of adaptlveness characteristic of the humanities wUhtn the sample 
Institutions was constructed. The Indicator was constructed following the 
cate9or1es of adaptations analyzed by Leslie and Miller (1974). The score 
for the indicator was derived by sumlng points assigned to measures de- 
scribing adaptations In the various categories. The variables considered 
here are as follows: 

Humanities Responsiveness Variables* 
The Introduction of Mew Products 

1. Introduction of new humanities courses or programs. 

2. College sponsorship of conferences dealing with some 
aspect of humanities. 

3. Extracurricular humanities. 

The Introduction of tiew Production Methods 

1. Increase in the proportion of part-time hwianlties 
faculty. 

2. Faculty reported the desire for larger humanities 
classes or smaller classes. 

3. Hunianitles facul^ reported the desire for fewer 
prere<ju1sites or stricter prere<iu1s1tes. 

The OlWninq of tiew Markets 

1. Increase In humanities graduation requirements. 

2. Special efforts to attract new groups of students 
to huinanltles courses. 

3. Special humanities classes or units Instituted 
for occupational students. 



Sources for these variables are: Center for the Study of Cominunfty Col- 
leges. 1977 Facilitator Survey and 1977 Instructor Survey computer 
tapes; Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of Arizona. 
1979 Humanities Survey . 
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The Rcorqanltatlon of the Enterpris e 



1. The rDorganUatton of tha huinanUlcs disciplines 
within the Institutional structure. 

ANALYSIS 

Institutional Conditions 

Jn the sample fostUutlOns over the five- year period studied institu- 
tional conditions changed substantially. The average Institutional FT£ 
enrollment almost tripled and total current funds expenditures over Infla- 
tion almost doubled. At the same time* the Proportion of educational and 
general budQets devoted to Instruction decreased about eight percent and 
total expenditures per FT£ student, adjusted for Inflation* decreased about 
30 percent. In sum* real per student expenditures declined 1n a major way 
even though expenditures increased Overall. A question remains as to 
whether the total effect was a better or worsened condition for public two- 
year colleges. 

Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for Institutional Condition Variables: 
19?1-19?? to 1976-19?? Change Values In Percentages 



Percent 

Variable 19?6-19?? Change s.p. N 



FTE Enrollment 3,30? 189. S 442.0 134 

Total Expenditures Over 

Inflation %?.m2AA0 73. 1 U6 

Instructional Expenditure 
Proportion 5L£% - ?.S IZA 116 

Total Expenditures Per Student 
Over Inflation %2A15 -2B,S 4S.? 115 




Thrue sets of Interrelated factors seem to be Involved, nwMng & 
stratghtforward answer to the question difficult. On the one hand, many 
Institutions probably realized econofliies of scale and reduced unit Instruc- 
tional costs. On the other hand* the savings mjy not have offset fully the 
Increased tasVs to be performed* that 1^;, more students to be served. Further- 
more, while expenditures did increase over Inflation* Inflation contributed 
to widening the gaP between Proportional enrollment and Proportional Income 
grov^th . 

^ reason one might negatively answer the question has to do with the 
nature and Program demands of the new students. The enrollment growth of 
the L97as was a growth in the enrollfwent of nontradltional students, who may 
be defined as being mare than 24 years gf age* minorities, female, part-time, 
or underPrePared (Cohen* 1975; Davis* 1974; Leslie* 1977j Lombardi, 1975). 
Growing numbers of nontraditlonal students may v€ry likely Increase the 
overall cost burden for several reasons. First, non traditional students do 
not tend to enroll In the ongoing, daytime Program. Thu^, costs cannot 
£1>t(^ly be absorbed as p»arglnal costs by the progratns already existing. 
Rather, nontradi tfonal students are served primarily In additional courses 
or sections — I.e., they represent greater marginal expenditures. Second, 
part-t^me student enrollment gains may not be ade<^uately matched by Income 
because subsidies are on a FTE basis and conventional part-time td PTE 
conversion fomulae often underestiinate the resource re^^uirements. Formulae 
for converting Part-time to full-time equivalents rarely recognize the true 
costs of Providing various supporting services. For example, new Progratns 
for minority and women's adJustinent, multi-site operations to accommodate 
student Preferences* day-care for children, administering the pool of Part- 
time faculty and faculty develoP^nent all Incur new costs. 

Given this probable increased cost burden and the impact of Inflation* 
savings realized tlirough economies of scale nay not explain the slie of the 
Per FTE student total expenditure decrease adjusted for inflation. Thus it 
may be that the funding system for public two-year colleges did not provide 
sufficient income growth to meet the demands of enrollmef\t growth during 
the Inflationary ig70s. If this Is so, financial strain resulted In public 
two-year cclleges from the growch of the 1970s. 

To further support this hypothesis about financial strain. It Is help- 
ful to review studies of the Impact of growth upon institutional costs. The 
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studies focus primarily upon sUc And ^(>st relationships In small, private 
foyr*year instUutlons (Leslie, 197Z). Howover, such studies can be taken 
to be the best estimate of the general relationships. 

Cost Studies 

Overall , the cost studies show that efficiencies (lower untt costs) 
are gained through larger institutional sUe. However, when the size of 
an Institution reaches a certain level, unit costs tend to Increase. "Ibe 
message Is that institutions may have the potential for savings as enroll- 
ments Increase but that they may not choose to capitallie in this manner. 
Instead, they seem to most often choose to harvest gains . . . [iDollar 
savings are usually spent on buildings ... or as more often Is the 
case, on an expanded curriculum" (Leslie, 1972, p. is). 

Moss and Galther (1976) provide an explanation reinforcing the view 
that financial strain increased during the 1970s when they assert, "With 
the advent of steady-'State conditions the greatest disadvantage of formulas 
Is their linear approach to funding. As enrollments decline, formulas gen- 
erate proportionately less funds" (p. S53). To a degree this observation 
applies to reductions in the rate of enrollment growth because reduced 
growth yields relatively less income growth. While variable costs may be 
reduced with reduced growth, fixed costs cannot. 

Organizational complexity also has a bearing on costs. In a recent 
study, McLaughlin and Associates (1979) reported that "Simple agencies ex- 
hibit an economy of scale, whereas complex ones do not. Whether the division 
of labor or professional fzation is tat^on as the indication of structural 
complexity^ larger organliations tend to operate at lower cost than smaller 
ones if their structure Is simple, but not if it is comPlex." 

Curricular expansions, relatively diminishing formula funding as FTE 
enrollment growth declines whereas fixed costs do not, increases in organ^ 
Izationat complexity through increased size and multi-site operations, in- 
creased support service costs, and the increasing proportion of Part-time 
nontradttional students, may have reduced severely the potential for cost 
savings through growth in the 1970s. Thus, there Is a considerable case for 
the proposition that public two-year college conditions worsened during the 
1970s. If so* given the Pressures to adapt In ways detrimental to the hu- 
manities, the hypothesis of deterioration in the humanities would seem to 
be a Plaus Ible one. 
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/^s would be AKpect<!d» humanities conditions also changed in Important 
ways. The number of humanities registrants Increased about five Percent 
(Table 2). The number of FTE humanities faculty Increased about 13 percent 
while the humanities FTE faculty proportion wfthln the Institutions remained 
essential ly stable. 

Table 2 

Descriptive Statistics for Humanities Condition-Responsiveness 
Variables: 1S7S-1976 to 1977-1073 — Chan^^e Values In Percentages 



Variable 


X 

1977-1978 


Percent 
Change 


S.O. 


H 


Class Enrollinent 
Proportion 


35.91 


' 3.3 


S.4 


141 


6ud9et Propor- 
tion 


14.0$ 


a 


10.9 


94 


FTE Faculty 
Proportion 


16.8% 


.6 


6.1 


da 


FT/PT Faculty Ratio 
Comparison** 


1:2.3 


52.4 


144.7 


88 


Student/ Fa Cutty Ratio 
Comparison'* 


3.9:1 


- 5.7 


36.9 


67 


Humanities 
Responsiveness 


3S.6 




19.0 


93 



*Tti1s Is not a change variable. 

^The mean value Is the 1977-197S humanities to institutional ratio. 



Compared to institutional wide ratio change the humanities full-time 
to part-tline faculty ratio increased over 50 percent. This means that 
eiUier institutions **ere using non-humanities part-time faculty at higher 
rates or the use of humanities Part*t1nie faculty was declining. Since the 
use of part-time faculty in the humanities Is relatively low and general 
Part^tifne faculty growth over the period studied was dramatic, the Increase 
in this relative measure is probably due to increasing general non^human- 
Itles use of Part-tiii>e faculty. 




The student to faculty ratio comparison betwoon the humanities and 
the Institutions decreased about sU Percent. This result Indicates that 
Institutions were Increasing non-humanities student to faculty ratios or 
decreasing humanities student to faculty ratios. Since humanities absol- 
ute enrollments Increased while the Proportion humanities FTE faculty 
was stable, obviously the answer lies outstde the humanities. In short* 
the sl2e of institutional enrollment gains and the stability of the pro- 
portton of humanities FTE faculty make It Probable that the maJor Part of 
the decrease Is due to Increasing average class sUe In non-humanf ties 
courses. 

Uhat emerges from this humanftles condition profile Is the view that 
the humanities are surprtslngly well off when looked at from the stand- 
point of traditional standards of quality, yet threatened when looked at 
from the standpoint of relative cost comparisons. Humanities enrollments'^ 
continued to Increase (though the enrollment share dipped) and FTC faculty 
were added (though the FTC Proportion was stable). Compared to non-human- 
ities programs the humanities have an increased proportion of full-time 
faculty relative to part-time faculty and relatively decreasing average 
class sUe. In other words* compared to changes In non-humanities con- 
ditions* the humanities had enrollment growth coupled with increased full- 
time faculty that would result 1n favorable (from the standpoint of tra- 
ditional standards of quality) changes In full-time to Part-tline faculty 
and student to faculty ratios. 

However, the picture Is not entirely rosy because, from the Increas- 
ingly Important standpoint of relative cost comparisons, humanities enroll- 
ment share 1s decreasing while the FTE faculty proportion remains stable* 
In other words, the humanities continue to receive the same proportional 
level of support for FTE faculty while they serve Proportionately fewer 
students. Relative to non-humanities trends the humanities full-time to 
part-time faculty ratio standing change Is unfavorable In terms of cost be- 
cause the relatively Increasing proportion of full-time faculty in the hu- 
manities Is more costly to supPOrt than the relatively decreasing propor- 
tion of full-time faculty outside the humanities. Finally* relative to non^ 
humanities trends, the humanities student to faculty ratio standing change 
is unfavorable In terms of cost because the relatively decreasing average 
class sUe In the humanities Is nore costly to support than the relatively 
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Increasing Average cUss size outside ttie humanities. The ccncluilon Is 
Inescapable that* relative to non-humanities operations * humanities unit 
costs are Increasing* 

An explanation for the stability jnd Qualitative enhancement on the 
part of the humanities In public two-year colleges tn the face of Increas- 
ingly unfavorable cost comparison trends may be found 1>i the principle of 
the budgetary process that IncrefnentAl ly earned support shares tend to 
maintain themselves (wildavsky» 1974), There are strong Inertlal forces 
that tend to maintain established suPPort levels. Humanities courses are 
an Integral part of most degree requlrefnents * an Institutional standard 
highly resistant to change. 

However* the sl^ns are worrisome* How long will Ulldavsky's principle 
Protect* so to speaks the hwnanltles which have a declining enrollment share? 
HOW long will the humanities be protected when they are becoming relatively 
more expensive? ?he verisimilitude of Hlldavsky^s principle and the human* 
Itles stablliv so far are no basis for complacency. The hunartltles In 
Public two-year colleges are threatened; some have already suffered. 
Efforts to rebuild the enrollment share base of the humanities are clearly 
needed. But In light of the need to rebuild the enrollMnt share base of 
the humanities In public two-year colleges, the humanities responsiveness 
findings are not encouraging. 

The average humanities responsiveness score was Just over one*th1rd 
of the total possible. There are no norms for the responsiveness Indicator 
nor 1s It known If the humanities now are <nore or less responsive than 
previously, tt may be that the degree of humanities responsiveness Is low. 
This hypothesis 1s tmderstated* since the list of adaptations measured by 
the Indicator Is a<ftn1tted1y limited. It m^y the case» however* that the 
degree of humanities responsiveness thus far Is partially responsible for 
the stability of hunanltles conditions and the qualitative enhancement, in 
either case* clearly* there Is room for Increasing efforts to adapt the hu- 
manities In public two*year colleges to changing Institutional conditions* 
which threaten the maintenance of the levels of Institutional support earnest 
by the humanities In previous decades. 

A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

The 19S0S will very likely be an era In which the Institutional con- 
dition trends developed In the 1970s continue. This Is to say that FT£ en- 
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rorim(*nts will probably stablltz** and m.iy ovon decHno* Total headcoiint 
enrollments wH1 Probably increase i)s the prgportion of part-tlmc no«^tra- 
4ltiondt students continues to rise. Fiscal resources will prob^ibly con- 
tinue to be strained by Inflation, Increased support service, and complexity 
cost« while more and more people are being scrvod in a widening} variety of 
ways. {It is paradoxical that these developments will involve "management 
of decline" efforts.) Thus it is reasonable to exPect the instructional 
expenditure Proportion and expenditures Per FTE student to continue to de- 
cline* Continued and heightened Pressures acting to the detriment of the 
humanities w111 be the likely result. 

Humanities conditions m^v very well destabilize* Real enrollment de- 
clines and continued erosion of the humanities enrollment share will probably 
emerge. As a result* student to faculty ratio comparisons will continue to 
be unfavorable for the humanities on the cost dimension* and the full-time 
to part-time faculty ratio will be carefully scrutinized* Chances are that 
attrition among the humanities full-time flculty will not be replaced by 
full-time Positions and conse<luently the full-time staff base in the human- 
ities will begin to erode* The strong Inertia) forces which seem to act to 
promote the stability cf the humanities will continue to act but probably 
will not be adequate to hold back the detrimental forces* 

The Perils of the l9B0s for the humanities In public two-year colleges 
are great* The Potentials of the 1980s are bound up with the Internal 'Re- 
sources of the humanities* Needed will be major efforts to revitalize the 
humanities* to increase their responsiveness; to move the humanities Into 
the growth Potential occupational* developmental • and community services 
programs; and to evolve a new and forward-looking sense of mission* Such 
efforts will have to te taken In a largely unsupporttve environment. 
Faculty developnient resources and other helping hands are not likely to be 
offered* Persistentt Inner-dlrtcted, resourceful leadership and initiative 
will be required* In the event these efforts are undertaken* there Is a 
fighting chance that the humanities can earn a lasting, central place In the 
public two-year college* 

There are hopeful signs* The National Endowment for the Humanities Is 
funding many short-term institutionally based humanities develoP^ncnt activ- 
ities* In addUloni they are funding a three-year statewide revltallzation 
effort in the state of Washington. A national Conmunity College Humanities 




Assocfdtlon been formed with reaional divisions to be a focus for 
faculty develapment and concerns. AACJC* which sponsared an cissembly on 
the huiwnUles In 1979, is considering the formation of a council on the 
humanities. At least one regional consortium to promote the humanities Is 
in the planning stages. 

The consciousness of people In the hunianities in public two-year col- 
leges is belnQ raised. New agencies are being formed to offer helping hands. 
The degree of potential for the humanities In the 19eOs depends upon the 
degree to which the hands of humanists are reached, mobilized, and applied 
to the formidable challenges ahead. Insight, initiative, imagination, de- 
liberation, devotion, and dedication; these ar<> the keys to the Potentials 
of the humanities In public two-year colleges In the 1980s. 

Joseph Duffey (l9B0)p Chairman of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manltiest recently described the humanities ss "nonquanti tative inquiry in^ 
to the continuities «nd discontinuities of human historys critical 1nqu1i7 
that aspires to the Interpretation and understanding of human experience, , , 
the humanities can help to unmask the apparent 'givenness* of the cultural 
world around us. They can show as that our thoughts and acts have histor- 
ical precedents. Philosophical implications. Imaginative Possibilities" 
(p» 41). If humanists in public two-year colleges (and those concerned for 
the humanities In Public two-year colleges) exercise a humanistic Perspec^ 
tive as described by Duffey toward the condition of the humanitiest and 
conjoin this perspective with the moral force of dedication, then the 1980s 
will realize potentials, not actualize perils. 
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LITERATURE INSTRUCTORS 
unifam L. Clark 



Hcw do the degrees held by two-year college literature instructors com- 
pare with those of their colleagues in other areas of the htfnanltUs? What 
about their teaching experience? Both the literature and data derived from 
the Center for the Study of Community Colleges' national survey of humanities 
instructors Provide answers to these questions and present further *ns1ghts 
into people teaching In two-year colleges. 

Umtt% AND £)tPERl£NC£ 

Erickson's (1971) survey of English department faculty in California's 
two-year colleges reported that 87 percent of the instructors held Master's 
degrees, six Percent held Baccalaureate degreesi and seven percent held 
Doctorates. These findings corroborate those reported by Bushnell (1973), 
who found 83 percent of the full-time Junior college academic faculty with 
Master's degrees; seven percent* the doctoratev and two percent holding 
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either hlqti school JlPloflias or associate de^jrces. 

Also concerned with de(jre(is held two-year college Instructors, Robert* 
son (1967) compared Che academic training faculty nieTrtber*t Mho were teach- 
ing general education courses in church-related versus Publk junior colleges 
In California. His findings Indicated that a significantly higher propor- 
tion of Instructors In the ouhllc institutinns held the BA/US degree {I2i vs. 
Bt) or the HA/MS degree {W vs, ^^z) than their faculty equivalents at 
church-related colleges. 

These later findings wore not supported by the more recent data from 
the Center for the Study of Ccnniutil ty Colleges* Instructor Survey, In this 
National Endowment for the Humanities supported studVi it was found that 67 
Percent of all literature instructors held less than a doctoral degree while 
the remaining 13 Percent held the doctorate^ There is a higher proportion 
of doctoral degree holders in this sample of community college instructors 
of literature than in other surveys of community college Instructors in gen- 
eral (Bushnell* 7-i Erickson, 7'',i Weiosirten and Krottger* lO'"), 

Differences also pertain to the length of time that English instructors 
and their colleagues in other academic fields had taught in the same insti- 
tution. For example* Brawer's (1976) profile of literature instructors In 
two-year colleges included the finding that 20 Percent of the 1500 humanities 
Instructors surveyed had taught for 11 to ^0 years* wKllQ Bushnell (1973) re- 
ported that ^3 percent of the liberal arts instructors at conmunlty colleges 
had been involved with academic teaching for U or more years. 

What do these assorted findings portend for the teaching of literature 
in two-year colleges? Is the doctorate really necessary? The value of hold- 
ing a doctoral decree for two-year college curriculum instruction^il Purposes 
has been Questioned, Indeed, Wein^arten and Kroeger*s (l965) survey of 300 
two-year college English instructors regarding the value of the PhO in Eng- 
lish Indicated that seven Percent felt it was very important, AQ percent 
saw it as fairly tmportantt and 50 Percent ^s unimportant. Opinions about 
the possession of a PhO or £dD degree in Education were even ^^"^ skewed; 
very important» four percent; fairly important* 18 Percent^ and unimportant* 
71 percent, 

Vjhile literature instructors at cormunity colleges have traditionally 
held the doctorate in higher proportions than instructors 1n other disci- 
plines, there Is a current trend among English departments not to hire "fresh" 
doctoral degree I^Tders, Thi« Is p^rtKtlly due to the fact that depart- 




ments would be obliged to pay a Premium Price on the wage scale for Instruc- 
tion that could otherwise be tau9Kt by a master's or baccalaureate d^cfree 
holder. At the same tltne* for reasons of needed extra Inco/rio, prestlgei or 
tenurfif established faculty meinbers are completing doctoral de^r«e require- 
ments In greater numbers* thus rnoving themselves up the pay scale. These 
two factors have **dout>le- teamed" to Illustrate how literature Instructors 
have proportionately upgraded their degrees In recent years. Of course* 
One might reasonably assume that this high proportion of doctoral recip- 
ients among Cffrmuni ty college faculty 1n English departments Is true only 
for instructors of llteraturei and that Instructors of composition and 
rhetoric may not hold doctoral decrees In such high numbers. Literature 
courses are generally considered to be the most desirable teaching assign- 
ments and would be awarded to Instructors within ttie English department 
on several criteria, Including level of degree held and experience. 



No generally accepted goals, values, and course objectives pertain to 
the study of literature within two-year community colleges, rn fact, Jaeger(i974) 
points out that the prefaces and Introduction to the two most widely used 
world literature antholojies do not mention specific objectives or philosophy 
for this branch of literary studty, **APparently, the editors assume that 
there Is a body of value Judgements to which world literature teachers gen- 
erally subscribe. The community college catalogs, on the other hand, were 
A Kline of Infornvttlcn on course objectives and basic assumptions* all of 
which could translated Into value judgments** (Jaeger, p. 101). 

Purves (1967) and Jaeger (1976) found the use of instructional objectives 
of any kind to be rare in the cormulty college literature classroom. They 
would personally prefer to have instructors stress behavioral objectives 
such as Imaglnatloni power (to use language Purposefully), and understand- 
ing (the ability to relate a piece of literature to one*s own experience). 
Further, Purves (1967) stresses that the goals of literature are long-term 
and cannot be defined In terms Of particularized skills. Rather, he would 
ur^e comnunlty college literature Instructors to devise ways of encoura91ng 
their students "to form a permanent reading habit," and "to read literature 
with pleasure and understanding" (p. 2). Cohen (l975)i in fact* points out 
that the majority of conwminlty college students are not transfer students 
and that instruction Is now snifting away from attetnPts to Imitate univer' 
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sity Parallel courses In content and teaching tnothotfology* And Shugrue 
(1970) urges Instructors at all college levels to change their emphasis on 
professional elitism to professional accountiblHty, and "to translate gen* 
u4ne affective Introductory college work Into behavioral statcmefits" (p* 4)* 

Regarding course objectives. Eason (1976) and Harmen fU76) specify 
those objectives, goals, aFMJ behavioral statements that might well be In- 
cluded by an Instructor In typical "Introduction fo Literature" courses de- 
vised for conmunlty Lullege students* Eason, for example. Includes such 
goals as Providing special remedial reading diagnostic tools, and. If nee<fed, 
assistance by means of a reading sPecfallst; encouraging writing; encourag- 
ing the Intellectual process; encouraging the student to Interrelate vari- 
ous pieces of Information Into a coherent Pattern and to understand the 
different levels at which materials are often written; developing an appre- 
ciation of literature as an art; atNd cUrifyfng one's theoretical approach 
to teaching* 

MOfiE DATA ON LITERATURE IHSTRUCTIOM 

Cohen and drawer's (1976) data on qualities that 1D6 co«inun1ty college 
literature instructors most desire and thetr students are tabulated below* 

Table 1 

Goals Held by Literature Instructors 



Goals N Percentage 



Group 1 

Develop citizenship qualities 7 6*6 

Develop aesthetic appreciation 76 71*7 

Develop language sensitivity 16 17*0 

Learn to better use leisure time 1 *9 

Ho answer 4 3*6 

Group 2 

Understand our/others' culture 42 39*6 

Develop own values 3S 33*0 

Gain abilities for furUier study 13 12*3 

Gain respect for traditions/heritage IS 14*2 

Ho answer 1 *9 
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Tabic I (continued) 



Coals N Percentage 



Gjroup_ J: 



LeaiN^ r^earch tools In humanities 


0 


0 


Gain educationally useful mtnd qualities 


21 




Understand self 


21 




Develop critical thinking ability 


55 


51,9 


No answer 


s 


ha 


n = 


106 


100,0 



These findings suggest that a heightened sense of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and sensitivity is the value In Group 1 that convnunlty college liter- 
ature instructors most want their students to achieve. Correspondingly* 
the quality of **Under standing one's culture and other cultures*' was signif- 
icantly more Prized as a quality than that of "Understanding Oneself," It 
Is also Interesting to note that academic values are not strongly promoted 
by the two-year college literature Instructors surveyed. Qualities useful 
In further education (e,g,, the use of tools of research and the ability 
to study further In the field) received comparatively little support. 

Grading and Evaluation 

The quality of a student's coursework Is coninonly evaluated by a mul- 
titude of criteria: examinations* class discussions, class projects* and 
rePortst to name a few. One would assume that concnunity college literature 
Instructors prefer to use an essay, not a mjltlple-cholce or other objective 
test fonnat for exjntlnatlons. The rationale for the choice of an ftssay for- 
mat, as Eason (1978) Points Out. Is that students should be encouraged to 
write responses to readings* to Interrelate various Pieces of information 
Into a coherent pattern— not to memorize Isolated facts to be recalled at a 
later date. As Purves (1967) indicated* ticwever, it is far easier for in- 
structors of literature to evaluate content-recall and recognition skills 
than to evaluate how a student experiences a literary work. And recognition- 
recall Questions* being easy to teach and still easier to test, still dominate 
much of the testing Program in a literature course. Still, other mans of 
evaluation are used in some conmunlty college literature courses. For ex- 
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*mple, students enrolled In the Vlr U lnji About U^Lpr attjrp course At IMnds 
Junior College are required to complete eight 300*S00-word themes and one 
2i000-word term paper (Welngarten and Krooger, 10u5), Mermen (t976) recjulres 
a ten-page PaPer per term, Md the Cohc* flnd Drawr dotti IndkatctJ that essay 
examinations and outside papers comprise the most significant meahi of eval- 
uation of students* **ork In two-year college literature courses (see Table 2l, 

Regular class attendance and participation in class discussions are *lso 
Important means of evaluation. Instructor discussions wUh Individual stu- 
dents account for « sfnall portion of the grade, as do field reports* One 
might, however* note the reluctance of coinmunlty coUeQe literature Instruct 
tors to respond to certain ttems> For example* 42 Percent of the Instruc- 
tors did not acknowledge whether the use of a workbook was Included In the 
evaluation of the student's overall class performance* and if so* what pro- 
portion of the grade was dependent upon evaluation of the workbook. Quite 
possibly some Instructors interpreted the choice of "not Included student's 
grade" to foean that a particular activity Is used i^i class but not considered 
A part of the evaluation of the student. If so, these Instructors might have 
wanted to convey the Information that they do not use workbooks in class* 
Another possible explanation for the high "no response" rate Is that Instruc- 
tors truly do not know* or have not established guidelines, for the propor- 
tion of a student's grade that each activity will represent. 

The Cohen and Srawer data also suggest that instructors ar^ generally con* 
sistent m their emphasis on student activities In class and the types of 
skills and abilities required of students on examinations and quizzes. In- 
structors stated that the ability to synthesize course content and under- 
standing of the significance of certain works and events were considered to 
be much )nore Important skills to he demonstrated on exams than mere recall 
and recognition. This finding Parallels the Previously discussed finding 
that essay exams are used nwre extensively than objective exams in litera- 
ture classes* Purves (1976) would PerhaPs Interpret the use of synthe- 
sizing skills as a higher cognitive-level skill than mere recall and recog- 
nition, ftonetheless, the recall of specific information and the mastery of 
a skill are abilities still considered by a majority of literature Instruc- 
tors to be somewhat Important 

Interestingly, literature Instructors are concerned that students 
demonstrate^ by means of exams» that they are able to relate curriculum 
material to their own values. In fact* 90 percent found this ability to be 
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T«b1e 2 

CmphAsU Given to Student Activities by Conniunlty College Llteratun} Inittucton 



Student Activities 


Hot Included 
In Student*! 
Gride 


Included-^Counts 
Li$$ than ZSl 
Toward Grade 


Included^-Counts 
More than 2S1 
Toward Grade 


No Reipon^e 


Papers Outside C1a$$ 


G.Sl 


30.21 


58. SI 


4.71 


Papers Iniide C1ai$ 


ZS.Sl 


29.21 


22.61 


22.71 


Objective Teiti 


26.41 


3S.ei 


13.21 


24.61 


Ejjiy txtm 




22.61 


fl3.21 


9. Si 


Field Reporti 


50.91 


9.41 


2.61 


36.91 


Oral Recltatlom 


3G.S1 


29.21 


S.71 


2S.S1 


Workbook!^ 


S4,71 


2.61 


.91 


41.61 


CUii Attendance 


33.01 


46.21 


S.71 


IS. 11 


C1a$$ 01icu$i1on 


19.81 


S3.ei 


19. ei 


6.61 


Initructor Olscmilon 


S9.41 


17.91 


1.91 


20.81 


Other 




5.7% 


4.71 


69.61 



SOURCE; Cohen and Brawer, 1976, 
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T^ble 3 



Stu<lcnt Con^Petencles Emphasized t>y Literdture 
instructors t>y Means of EKam1n«t1on 



[moortrtrtce 



Student Competencies 



Very 
Important 



Somewhat 
Important 



Not Important/ 
No Response 



Mastery of a skill 34.01! 

Acquaintance with concepts 67 

Recdll Of informdtton 28,3% 

Understanding material 7S,S% 

Ability to synthesize content 71, 7i 

ReUte TnateHa^ to one's values SO.Qt 



58,5% 



20,81 



19, 9% 



39.61 



17,9% 
6.6% 

U.21 
4,7% 
7,61 



10,4% 



SOURrt: Cohen and Brawtjr,. 1978, 

it least somewhat important. 

Use of Othej^ Resources 

Coinmunity college literature instructors may have used an all-lecture 
instructional fortnat exclusively 1n years past— but no more. The trend 
seems to be toward using guest sPeafters* movies* presentations* and off- 
camPus experiences t all as part of the course, Tor example* students In 
literature classes at Chabot College (California) have the opportunity to 
listen to guests recite their Own poetry and drama. Students «re further 
encouraged to write their own materials and to recite their own scripts to 
off'campus audiences (Mertes * 1972), 

Forest Park Conmunlty College (St, louls) has developed a literature 
course wherein students read short novels* show appropriate slides. «r>d 
synchronize the slides with a soundtrack of selected student excerpts from 
the novel. The premise is that students benefit more by hearing and taking 
part In literature than by analyzing it (^riedrlch and WcPherson* 1974), 

Films, reading labs, and writing labs are also used as a part of conn 
munity college literature courses. But tason (1178) cautions that fllnis be 
used as a stimulus to marginal readers and not merely as entertainment. 

The COhen/Brawer sample Indicated that nearly three-fourths of their 
literature instructors surveyed do use media, but Oiese instructors estimate 
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th^t the use of modta Itivalvest on tho avordge^ slightly more than 10 por- 
cent of actual class time* Approximately ?3 percent of the instructors 
frequently or occasionally use films. Guest lecturers are not popular re- 
sources, Only one-fourth of the instructors acknowledging their use* 

Class discussions are conducted extensively; In fact* almost all of 
the Instructors hold class d1scuss(ons. Over one-third of the Instructors 
estimate that they hold class discussions during at least 40 percent of the 
actual class time. Clearly* most comnunlty college literature Instructors 
are not conducting their classes fn d straight lecture format. In addition* 
52 percent use Individual student verbal presentations as part of the cur- 
riculum (Cohen and Bravfer* 1973), 



The recent survey of Instructional Practices In the humanities has 
Indicated that community college Instructors of literature can be character- 
ized along various dimensions: faculty degrees and teaching experience* 
goals and values, types of In-class resources used* and grading and eval- 
uation practices* 

Approximately 13 percent of the literature Instructors reported holding 
doctoral degrees. Although 10 percent had taught In a cornnunlty college for 
less than three years, 3l percent tau9ht for eleven years or more* and 60 
Percent taught for a period of betwen three and 10 years, 

literature Instructors want to encourage a heightened sense of aesthete 
Ictsm within their classrooms. They prize the development of students' own 
values above students* gain of abilities for further study in English, 
However, the ability to think critically is a value twre prized than the 
ability of students to understand themselves or the ability to gain educa- 
tionally useful m1n<S qualities. 

Essay examinations and Outside papers comprise the most popular means 
of evaluation of students* work in community college literature classes* 
Class discussion is held by 98 percent of the instructors during actual 
class time. Most Instructors who do so restrict class discussion to less 
than 30 percent of actual class time. Media {primarily tnovles) are used by 
75 percent of the instructors, but during very little actual class time. 
Student reports t guest lecturers* and examinations comprise the additional 
aspects of actual class time, Field tr1p^ and simulation exercises are not 
used extensively. 



SUMMARY 
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Instructors stated that tho abUity to synthostze course content and 
the understandlncj of tho signi f Icanct* t»f coriain works and events wert* con- 
sidered to be much inore important skTil": to be demons tra tod on exams than 
mere recall and recognttion. Tti^s f^ndliO Parallels t^o flndlntj that <?ssay 
exams are used more extensWclv ttun objective exams Uteraturc* classes- 

Host of the literature jnd research ohout tho intfthodology and teaching 
practtces of comnunlty college Htorature Instructors Is of a highly local- 
ized* descriptive nature- TyPfcally, an Instructor will author an article 
In which a [wrtkular rourse syUabtJs at a slnQle community college Is out- 
lined. Heavy emPhasIs is usually given to original use of medlat laboratarlest 
or any other particular ionoveition currently in vogue, which Is used in assoc- 
iation with the syllabus, But In ^11 , Hterature Instructors tend to struc- 
ture their courses and their own Professional activities in much the same 
way courses have been traditionary structured. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
Curtis Cox 

"General education fs now a disaster area* It has been on the defen- 
sive and losing ground for more than 100 years*" So asserts the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancewicjit of Teaching {1977, p. 11) In a recent commen- 
tary on the undergraduate curriculum* At another point In this treatise^ 
general education is referred to as "the one-third of the curriculum* . .where 
mjbody Is In charge" (p. 16)* 

This, and numerous other studies concerned with the status of general 
education In colleges and universities In the United States* latnents the de- 
cline f>f nonsPeciallred learning designed to provide a commn core of know- 
ledge and experiences for all "educated" nen and women. Host of such studies 
plead for a concerted effort to restore general education to at least a por- 
tion of its former role as a viable component of American higher education. 

After completing an extensive study of curriculum changes between 1967 
and 1974 at Z71 colleges and universities* Blackburn and his associates 
(1976) report that "The nuii4>er of classes required In each of the disclplln- 
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ary area!i--humaTi1 tlw • natural sciences* and the social sc1encos--has de- 
clined" (p* 34)* Moreover, their findings indicate that* "When students 
elected courses outside their major division, the courses ^ere more likely 
to be In the humanUles or social sciences than In the natural sciences" 
{p. 35). 

Similarly^ Brawer and Friedlander (1979} note that "Student Interest 
In science is low, and recent reports show that a trend away from the 
sciences Is lively to accelerate In that enrollments In high school science 
courses are decreasing* particularly those in chemlstryi physics* and biol- 
ogy" (pp* Thus, ft appears that the scientific Hterac/ of the 
nation nay be exPected to further decline unless positive measures are 
taken to reverse this trend and to Provide courses of study with a broader 
appeal to non-science majors. 

Although there has been some speculation about the reasons why students 
Increasingly avoid courses fn the natural sciences, there have been no de- 
finitive studies to substantiate the various suppositions that have been 
offered as logical explanations for this trend (Blackburn et aK, 1976). 
One suspected cause for the failure of non-science naiors to choose elec- 
ttves In the natural sciences 1s the paucity of general Introductory courses 
available to them. Brawer and Trledlaniiter (1979) report that "Our study 
substantiates the observation that a relatively Percentage of two-year 
colleges offered a general introductory course in a science or social science 
area Intended Primarily for non-majors or non-degree oriented students* 
(p. 9). 

This article takes a closer look at the availability of natural science 
courses for non-majors In two-year colleges as indic ted by data frm 
the Center for the Study of Coimtunity Colleges' study of scie^ice and science 
related technology progranis» conducted under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. AUhou^ this Is the same data se* used b/ Brawer and 
Fr1edlander» this study 1s based on a somewhat different selection of var- 
1ables» and It concerns Itself exclusively with those courses In the natural 
sciences which are designed for the non-science major. The relative abun- 
dance of such courses, together with the similarities and differences be- 
tween thefn and the corresponding courses intended for transfer students 
maJorlng In the natural sciences* delineates current efforts to Proirote the 
understanding and appreciation for the sciences by the general public. 




THE STUDY 



The data for this study were obtained from responses to the Center for 
the Studv of Conmunltv CoUms' survey of science ^instructors. TIHs ciyht* 
page surveV form was mailed to lt27& faculty members who were teaching one 
or more sections of science or science related technology at one of the 
175 two*year sample colleges* Results of that survey are thou<1ht to be 
representative of two-year colleges throughout the country because of the 
high response rate (BSIil and the careful selection process employed* 

For purnoses of the study described here, "natural sciences" Included 
only those classes In the biological and physical sciences that were con- 
sidered appropriate to the general education of the two-year colle<5e stu- 
dent* The specific courses are shown tn Table 1, together with the number 
of sections designated for each category. 



Table 1 

Natural Science Courses for General Education 





Number of ?iect10os Designated for 


Academic Area 


Science HaJors 


General Education 



&lo7oQ1cal Sciences 


(21) 


(26) 


General biology 


13 


19 


Advanced biology 


0 


0 


Botany 




2 


Zoology 


4 


3 


Ecology 


1 


2 


Physical Sciences 


(52) 


(69) 


Introductory chemistry 


26 


17 


Advanced chemistry 


12 


0 


Geography 


0 


a 


Geology 


I 


6 


Earth/space sciences 


0 


$ 


Physics - fwn-calculus 


S 


a 


Physics - calculus 


8 


0 


Interdisciplinary physical sciences 


0 


16 


Environmental science and technology 


_0 


_6 


TOTALS 


73 


95 



<!S. 



Survey r«ipondenti hAd been asked to Indicate whether each course 
section MAS designed for one or more of nine classifications of students 
listed on the questionnaire. A course was here considered to be designed 
for ^nera1 education If It was designated by any of the following cate- 
9or1es: 

Designed for transfer students majoring In a non*^ 
science area 

designed as a general education course for non* 
transfer and non^occupatlonal students 

Designed for further education or Personal up-^ 
grading of adult students 

Likewise, a course was determined to be Intended only for science majors 

If It was reported to be: 

Designed for transfer students «aJor1ng in one of the 
physical or biological sciences* engineering* mathe- 
matics, or the health sciences (e.g., pre-tnedlclne, 
pre-'dentlstry) 

These groups were selected to be mutually exclusive; I.e.* any section that 
was <tes1gnated to be appropriate for both general education and for science 
Mjors {as defined above) was excluded from this analysis, neither were 
those sections designated as developmental (remedial) nor those Intended for 
occupational -technical programs considered In this Investigation. 

FINDINGS 

As Indicated In Table 1» of the 168 sections of natural sciences Included 
in this stu(4y. 9S (S7s) were designated for general education and 73 (431) 
were designated for science majors. Since these are mutually exclusive groups. 
It Is noit possible to examine relevant characteristics of each group to de- 
tennlne how science courses for general education differ from those Intended ^ 
for science majors. Are there perceptible differences in the overall goa''s 
of these courses, in the Instructional ruethods employed, In the types of activ- 
ities prescribed, in the course requirements, grading procedures? Some of the 
more pertinent findings, as indicated by the survey responses, are sunmarized 
in the following pages. 

Goals 

Science instnjctors perceive clearly identifiable differences between 
purposes of natural science courses for general education and the purposes of 
similar courses offered for science majors (Table 2). The most conmoniy 
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Table 2 

Indicated Goals for Natural Science Courses 



Quality 



Courses Oeslgned for 



Science Majors General Education 



GfOUf) A 








1. 


Understanding/appreciate Inter-* 

r&l At lonshlriS of ^f^l^nt^e And 
technology with society 


15.1% * 


74. 7 1 


2. 


Be able to understand scientific 
research literature 


1.4t 




2. 


Apply principles learned In 
course to solve qualitative 








Develop proficiency in labora* 
of the discipline 


4. It 


4.2t 


Group Q 








1. 


Relate knowledge acquired in 
class to real t^orld systeios 
and problems 


23. 3t 


61.11 


2. 


Understand the principles, con* 
cepts, and temino'togy of 
the discipline 


72.6$ 


3l.6t 


3. 


Develop appreciation/understand** 
Ing of scientific method 




6.3$ 


4. 


Gain "hands-on" or field experi- 
ence In applied practice 




Ot 


Group C 








1. 


Learn to use tools of research 
in the sciences 




5.3t 


2. 


Gain qualities of mind useful 
1o further education 


37.0* 


*7.4S 


3. 


Understand self 


1.41 


4.2% 


4. 


Develop the ability to think 
critically 


53.*% 





NOTE: Percentage of re-oondents selecting specific quality from each group 
as the one nost desired for their students to achieve 
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tdenttfled goals of courses for science majors are: (l) Students should be 
able to Apply principles legmen In Che course to the solution of qualitative 
and <iuantUat1ve problems (751;)*^ (2) Students shou'.d understand the prlncl- 
plesi conceptSi and termlnolo^ of the discipline (73%)> and (3) Students 
should develop the ability to think critically (63$). 

In stiarp Contrasts the courses designed for general education v^ere said 
to be Intended to help students understand and appreciate Interrelation- 
ships or science and technology with society (74$), help students relate 
knowledge acquired In class to real world systems ^i^d problems (61t), and 
develop In students those qualities of mind Mhlch will be useful further 
education (47t). A close fourth to this last objective was the development 
of the student's ability to think critically (4U). Ttius. U can be seen 
that marked differences exist between the stated Purposes of natural science 
courses for general education and those {designated for science majors. 



Methods of Instruction 



Table 3 
Instructional Methods 



Activity 


Courses Designed for 


Science Hajors 


General Education 


Lecture by-Instructor 


3B.5I** 


45.31 


Guest lecturers 




O.St 


Student verbal Presentations 


1.35 


l.Sl 


Class discussion 


S,$t 


9,9% 


,„fnm or taped media 


3,U 


7.01 


Simulation/gaining 


0,3X 


O.ll 


Oul ££es /examinations 


9.5X 


8.35 


Ffeld trIPs 


OAt 


1.51 


Lecture/demonstration experiments 


3.71 


S.Bl 


Laboratory experiments by students 


29.71 


17.4% 


Laboratory Practical exams ^nd quizzes 2, Si 


K21 



*All Percentages In text are rounded. 



*NOTE; Mean Percentage of class time devoted to various activities 
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A casual inspection of Tabic 3 reveals relatively minor differences 
In instriictlonal rnethods employed in th« two types of courses* XUe primary 
difference H a greater e^nphasls on laboratory work for the science majors, 
ft also appears that tbe general education courses make slightly greater usp 
oF teaching aids In the form of film or taP«d media. Instructors In both 
types of courses rely tnost heavily on their own lectures as a*prtmary method 
of instruction. 

Grading 

Table A 



jo r Components of Students' Grades 


Activi ty 


Courses Designed for 


Science Ha J or s 


GenerA'i Education 


Papers written outside of class 


* 




Objective tests 


52.11 


72,6% 


Essay exams 


58.9% 


40.0% 


Field reports 


\A% 


.Ot 


Workbook completion 


2J% 


ZA% 


Class attendance 




5.3S 


Participation In class discussions 


L4% 


2.U 


Individual discussions utith instructor IA% 


.0% 


Research reports 




.0% 


Homework 




3.25t 


Laboratory reports 


30.lt 


16.8% 


laboratory exams 


16. n 


8.4% 


Problem sets 


4.U 


Ll% 



*K0T£; Percentage of Instructors assigning 25 percent or mor^ of student^s 
grade to this activity 

Objective type tests are >i1dtly used by both flroups of Instructors, 
nearly three-fourths of those teaching classes for general education reported 
that 25 percent or more of the student's grade was detemlned by objective 
tests, as compared to Just over half of those teaching classes for science 
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majors* Interestingly, a^t^reAtcr proportion of the courses for science 
majors is^i) than those for general education (40f) used ensay tests as a 
major component of the student's grade* A greater emPhasIs on laboratory 
work for science majors Is also reflected In the grading process^ consts- 
tefit with the relative amount of class time devoted to this kind of actlv-^ 
tty (Table 4]* 

Course Emphasis 



Table S 
Course Emphasis 



Student ALIHty 



Courses Designed for 



Science HaJors General Education 



Hastery of a skill $\AX 

Acquaintance with concepts cf Uie 

discipline 94. Sf 

Recall of specific Information 39. 7x 

Understanding the significance of 
certain ^Hcs» events, phenomena^ 

and experlinents S6.2( 

Ability to syntheslie course content S3.4t 

Relationship of concepts to student's 

own values B,2l 



IS. ax 

81. If 
40 .Of 

S7.9* 
43. 2f 

30. Sf 



* NOTEi Percentage of Instructors who considered these student abilities 
to be very fntportant 

Table 5 shows the relative emphasis placed on various stuxtent abilities 
by the Instructors of natural science courses. Uhlle 62 percent of the In'^ 
structors Indicate^] that mastery of a skill was a very Important ability to 
b« attained sc1erM:e majors^ only 16 percent believed it to be a very Inn 
portant ability for general education students. On Uie oUier hand« Instruc* 
tors of science courses for general education showed greater concern that 
their students un<torstand the relationship of concepts of the discipline to 
their own system of values (31f of this group Indicated that they considered 
this a «ry liiportant student ability* as opposed to 9* of the Instructors 
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of courses for scli^ncc maJorsh ftlso, those teaching science majors placed 
slightly greater emphasis on the student's acquaintance with concepts of 
th6 discipline (95t vs BU) and on tho student's ability to synthesize 
course content iSZX vs 431t). 

Types of Tests and Eitaftts 

The greater empliasis on quantitative relationships and the use of natlie* 
matlcs In science courses for science majors is reflected by the types of 
tests and examinations used In those courses* as shown In Table 6, 

Table 6 
Types of Examinations 



Type of question 



Courses Designed for 



Science Majors General Education 



Multiple response 42,61 

Completion 32,91 

Essay 46,21 

Solution of matliematlcal type problems 60.31 

Construction of graplis, dlagrans, , , 62.11 

Derivation of a mathonatlcal relationship 12,31 



74,71 
29,SJt 
43,21 
22 

14,71 
,01 



NOTE: Percentage of Instnjctors indicating they frwjuently used each type 
of question In written quizzes and examinations 



Mathematical type Problems were frequently used In written tests and exams 
by over 60 percent of the Instructors of courses designed for science majors* 
but only by 22 percent Of the general education group. Similarly* far greater 
use of grappling (S2S vs iss) and mathematical derivations (121 vs OS) was re- 
ported by Instructors In classes for science majors. Instructors of science 
courses for general education reportedly made frequent use of multiple re- 
sponse testing (7Sl)* while only 43 percent of the Instructors of courses 
for science majors frequently used such tests. 

Other Dlffer_ences 

Interd1sc1pl1nai7 approaches to natural science courses for general ed- 
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ucatlon ucrc ^omcwh^kL Papular^ U^UC of th4 % cU»tih d«i^^fi«<l for chH - - 
<)roup v<ere reported to be Interdisciplinary fn content, and five respondents 
Indicated that Instructors from other disciplines were Involved In the course 
planning* Only one such effort reported by Instructors of courses for 
science majors. 

Interestingly, Prerequisites were required for 73 percent of the course* 
for science najors, but only 14 percent of the courses for general education 
students. This* along with the previously noted differences In mathematfcal 
emphastsi Indicates clear distinctions between the two tyPes of courses. 

There Is some Indication that the Instructors of courses for general 
education make more extensive use of media In their science teaching. 
Twenty*three percent of this group reported fre<luent use of films In their 
classes* while none of the Instructors of classes for science majors reported 
more than occasional use. Slightly greater utilisation of fllmstrlps* slides* 
videotapes, and TV were also reported in the general education classes. 

Except for the four cour*ses for general education reported to use a 
pass/no credit grading system (compared to one course for science majors]* 
there appears to be little difference In the (grading system employed for 
general education from that used for the science maJors. In fact* a slightly 
larger percentage of the courses for general education (761 vs 71%) >«ere re* 
ported to use a grading system that Includes the possibility of a falling 
grade^ 

In terms of faculty characteristics! most differences between the two 
groups were slight, *^tth approximately 70 Percent of the Instructors In both 
categories having between five and twenty years teaching experience at a two* 
year college. There was a somewhat larger percentage of jwrt-tlme Instructors 
in the general education courses {W) than In the courses for science majors 
(3t)* and those teaching courses for science majors tended to have attained 
somewhat higher academic degrees (34t held doctorates, compared with 21% of 
those teaching general education courses). 

As for Uie colleges themselves* well over 90 percent of the courses In 
both categories were offered In comprehensive* public* two-year colleges* 
mainly In the west* south* and midwest. Science courses for general education 
were found most often In the larger colleges* Gl percent of these courses were 
offered at colleges having enrollments of 2*500 or more. By contrast* nearly 
one-third of the science courses for science majors were taught at colleges 
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h4Vlng-few«r than 600 fttudents; - - ' ^ 

FlnallK^ science courses for science majors wore '0""tJ to bo f^Hrly 
evenly distributed among urban (291)* suburban (tO%), and rural (33*) two- 
year colleges. Science courses for Oeoeral education, however^ were found 
predominately In suburban colleges (561;), leaving less than half of these 
courses to urban and rural colleges combined. 

CONCLUSION 

The findings of this study Indicate that <i significant effort Is beln^ 
made In the two-year college .to provide instruction \n the natural sciences 
for non-sclence majors. Not pn,}y were there tnore courses In the sciences 
for general education than for science majors* but these courses were shown 
to be distinctly different in Purpose* In subject matter emPhasIs, in 
the selection of classroom activities* and In the Items used for student 
evaluation. 

In general, the courses designed for science majors were reported to 
be more content-oriented and more quantitative (.requiring greater use of 
mathematics), and they placed greater emphasis on student laboratory e}<Per1- 
ences. The courses designated for general education reflect greater concern 
for a qualitative understanding of scientific principles and their impllca-^ 
tlons for the individual ^f^^ for society. These distinctions seem entirely 
appropriate and In keeping with the alms of general education. 

U sh(*u1d be noted, however, that these data do not show what fraction 
of the two-year college student population was actually enrolled in a natural 
science course of any kind. Other studies Indicate a general decline In the 
number of science courses for electlves (BUckbum et al., 1976). There Is 
unquestionably roont for renewed efforts to attract students to the natural 
sciences, both a major field of study and as a part of their general ed-^ 
ucation experiences. Even though science classes fbr general education 
stress the relevance of the discipline to the "real world," there is little 
evidence that these courses utilize iwny of the strategies that might forge 
a stron9er link between the two. For eKample, interdisciplinary courses are 
still quite rare (only nine cases reported out of the 168 sections Included 
in the stu(4y)» and the use of field tr1ps» newspapers* TV, etc., was prac- 
tically non-existent. Perhaps It is time to launch a national effort to 
retrain teachers In ways to use current events and modem technology in 
teaching the natural sciences. 



One rather disturbing thought arises from tho data of this study: It 
was noted that natural science courses for science majors were found rather 
uniformly distributed among the colleges In this sample. Irrespective of 
the sire or location of the college. Howeveri those natural science courses 
which ^ere desfOnated specifically for tieneral education were found Pt'c* 
domlnately In suburban colleges and In those with enrollments of 2.500 or 
more students. This leads one to susPect that science courses for general 
education iwiy be considered something of a frill that cannot be afforded by 
the smaller or poorer colleges. If this Is Indeed the case, then natural 
science faculties need to Join forces with the friends of general education 
to Promote Increased student Interest and concern for the sciences. Collec- 
tively, these groups may need to Prevail upon college administrators and 
90vern1ng boards to consider the necessity for a scientifically lUerate 
public—a legitimate need which cannot be dismissed as an educational frill 
or a luxury. 

Perhaps Tyler {l970) had a valid point when, almost a decade ago, he 
called on all of higher education to "confront the challenge of human ex- 
tinction." He Predicted that **between 1570 and 2000* the top item on man- 
kind's agenda will become survival of the specles"(p. 51). "Making survival the 
prime raison d'etre of higher education could breathe "ew life into the 
curriculum, inspiring urgency and relevance In both the hard and soft 
sciences" tp. 55). 
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THE SCIENCE CURRICULUM 
Darrel A. Clowes 



The purposes of the community college curriculum are presented In the 
literature as discrete functions* each served by a component of the curricu- 
lum. This survey of science, social science, and science-related technical 
courses in two-year colleges provides a unique opportunity to see how these 
General curriculum functions translate Into specific courses* and how these 
courses are perceived by the instructing faculty. The purposes of this study, 
which utilized the techniques of secondary analysis on survey data gathered 
by the Center for the Study of Consnunlty Colleges, were to Identity the pri- 
mary curriculum functions appropriate for the two-year college, rePOrt the 
manner l'^ which these functions were translate<J Irito courses, and analyze 
instructors' perceptions of those courses. A particular Interest here was 
the opportunity to explore the curriculum functions served by any one par- 
ticular course. A second Interest served by this study was curiosity about 
variations associated wlUi regions of the country. A final area of interest 
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w« course completion rates as an Indirect measure of success for the per* 
celvcd curriculum functions. 

IDENTIFICATION OF CURRtCULUH TUNCTION 

Host writers Identify the transfer function as a historically Important 
and priniary function of the conmunlty college (Carnegie Foundation. 1977; 
Monroe. 1972; Reynolds. 1969; Thornton* 1^72). Credit courses serving the 
transfer function are designed to Prepare students to enter senior colleges 
and universities by providing courses and programs parallel to the first two 
years of the curriculum 1n a baccalaureate instltutloo. The same writers 
Identify the general education function withtn Che community college but use 
various definitions which tend toward Increased specificity as one moves 
forward In tline. The culTninattn9 definition* and the one used for this 
study* Is from the Carne9le Foundation for the Advancement of Teach1n9* 
Identifying general education as that function which 

1. Builds skills for advarKed studies and lifelong leamin9* 

3. Distributes time available for learning in such a way as to 
expose students to the main stream of thou9ht and Interpre- 
tation—humanities, science, social science, and the arts; 

3. Integrates learning In ways that cultivate the student's 
broad understanding and ability to think about a lar9e and 
complex subject {l977i p. 165). 

This definition Is particularly useful because it highlights a conflict for 
courses designed to meet this general education function. The first purpose 
of building skills for advarKed studies generally refers to preparation in 
writing and/or mathematical skills, but this and the second purpose can be 
broadened to imply preparation for advanced work in an academic field, there- 
by conflicting or overlapping with the transfer function. 

The purposes ascribed to general education suggest a need for special 
courses geared to the non-major as the best way to avoid conflict between 
the transfer function and the sklU-buildlng component of the general edu' 
cation function. Another function* preparation for work, is clearly identi- 
fied as primary by writers focusing upon the two-year college curriculum 
(Monroe. 1973; Reynolds. 1969; Thornton. 1973). It is considerably less an 
emphasis for writers with a primary interest in the four-year co.lege and 
university. The preparation for work function is served within this study 
where science-related occupational -technical courses and programs "prepare 
students for Immediate entry, after leaving the corumjnlty college, into mid- 



die-level VDcntions or to upgrade the skills of persons already emPloyed" 
(Monroe* 1972* p, 

Still another function of the conmunity college curriculum is remedl- 
fltlon. Early writers In the field give little recognition to this aspect 
{Reynolds* 1569) while later ones nod acknowledgment (ihorntoni 1972) and 
the more current writers give considerable emPhasis (Carnegie Foundation* 
1977; ftoueche and Snow* 1977), The remediation function Is served where 
specific courses are developed to provide assistance In skill development 
and/or personal development to increase the ability of the student to cope 
with coUege (Clowes* 1979), 

THE STUDY 

This study proposes that four functions for the comnunlty college cur- 
riculum are described in the literature with an ejtpectation that these are 
discrete functions generally served by discrete courses, Monroe (157^1 is 
an exception to this as he acknovtledges the need for the transfer and gen- 
eral education functions to concurrently be served by the same course. The 
majority of the literature* however, describes these separate functions as 
served by separate courses. 

In the survey administered by the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges (1978), instructors wre asked to indicate each of the items that 
proPerly described their course from the following listing: 

a. Parallel or e^iuivalent to a lower college-level course at 
transfer institutions; 

b. Designed for transfer students majoring in one of the natural 
resources fields (e,g,, agriculture, forestry) or in an allied 
field (e,g,, nursing, dental hygiene, etc); 

c. Designed for transfer students niajoring ir> one of the physical 
or biological sciences, engineering, mathematics , or the health 
sciences {e,9,, Pre-medicine* Pre-dentistry) J 

d. Designed for transfer students maJorIng in a non-science area; 

e. Designed for occupational students In an allied health area; 

f. Designed for occupational students in a science technology or 
engineering technology area; 

g. Designed as ^ nigh school make-up or remedial course; 

h. Designed as a general education course for nOn-transfer and 
non-occupational students; 

i. Designed for further education or personal upgrading of adult 
students; 

j. Other; 
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Instryctori were advfiod to designate one Dr more of these Hem as descrip- 
tive of the particular section that they were teaching* To ^joalyze responses 
to this section each response item was dnslgnated as serving a particular 
curriculum function* Iteins a, h, and c were Identified as serving a trans- 
fer function; Items d, h, and 1 were Identified as serving the general ed- 
ucation functtoni Items e and f were Identified as serving the preparation 
for work function; and Item g was Identified as serving the retnedlatlon 
function. These assignments are arbitrary^ but they have thevlrtue of 
being internally consistent and of being consistent with the literature. 

These data» then* are drawn from instructors' Perceptions about their 
courses and about the goals their courses serve* Since Instructors were 
able to respond to more than one Item* the multiple Purposes serve* by a 
single course/section are revealed. 

Table 1 

Distribution of Course/Sections by 
Perceived Currlculutn Functions 

Curriculum Functions Nwrtber of Course/ Sections 



Transfer 4 General Education 576 

Transfer 4 Preparation for gork 37Z 

Transfer 4 Rentedlatlon 44 
General Education 4 Preparation for Work 

General Education 4 Reniedlatlon 85 

Preparation for w&rfc 4 Remediation 38 



Table 1 presents Uie multiple function served by the full range of course 
sections surveyed. By crosstabulating the sections ^^oh those that are 
Identified as serving more than one function* Table 1 captures the complexity 
presented by the ntultlple listings obtained for most sections. For exacnple^ 
of Uie KZ75 sections for which Information is reported* 99Z indicated that 
they served a transfer function* The totals for general education and for 
the other function areas combined produce a frequency that far exceeds the 
1»Z75 sections surveyed^ thus Indicating the (magnitude of multiple course 
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functiorisV The vast maiJoHty of courses ofrored in the two-year college 
serve mor^ than one curriculum function* Indeed^ many serve ("ore than 
two* This was the first a(\d strongest finding frotn the ftssessnient of 
cwrrlculum function as served by specific courses In two-year colleges* 
Vlhlle there will be some courses thit serve only a transfer function, the 
data do not Indicate the number to be very large* It is logical to argue 
that courses nvjy well serve both the transfer and the general functloni as 
Honroe (1972) does, and it Is apparent that many courses In the conmunity 
college try to do this* 

In spite of the strong counter argument that to combine these two 
functions Is to lose the essence of one or both tCarnegie Foundation. 1977; 
Thomtoni 1972) this is clearly a strong pattern within the two-year college 
curriculum* 

Of the 952 sections serving a transfer function, almost a third (372) 
also serve a Preparation for work function, defined in this study as a 
science or technical course or a health-related course* The Indication that 
44 of these transfer related courses also are perceived to serve a remedial 
function Is startling. 

That the general education, function Is not a discrete function Is 
clearly evidenced when we see that almost 30 percent of all moltiPle function 
courses* which also serve the general education functioni are expected to 
serve a Preparation for work function, and furtheri that almost nine P*i*cent 
of all courses serving a general education function also are expected to 
serve a remediation function* Even the preparation for work function Is 
not discrete* Over one-half of the course sections displayed serve both a 
preparation for work and a transfer function* while approximately 40 percent 
of the sections are expected to carry out a general education function along 
with their purOose as technical training courses* tn most cases remedia- 
tion Is a fairly discrete area* although in these credit-bearing courses we 
found few that were expected to serve only the remediation function while over 
half were expected to also serve a general education function* The primary 
impression derived froea this examination of the data Is that currlcolar 
functions In the two-year college are neither clear nor discrete at the course 
and section levels* While there may be clear senses of direction 1o the cata- 
logs and in the minds of deans of Instruction and department chairpersons* for 
the instructor In the classroom reality Is often a perception of a multitude 
of functions to be served by a single course section. 
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Table I 



Course Sections Arranged by 
Function Assiqned by Instructor 





Total # 
Sections 
In Sample 


Number of Sections >«1th Currlculti 
Function Assigned by Instructors 


m 


Academic Area 


General 
Transfer Education 


Preparation 
for Uork 


nemedlal 


Agriculture 


Animal Science 
Plant Science 


8 
11 




5 
6 




Biological Sciences 










General Qlotogy 
Zoology 

AnatOmy/PhyslolOgy/ 

& Hudwn Biology 
Microbiology 


66 
13 

55 
11 


59 4? 
11 

38 19 
10 


45 
9 


(3) 



Engineering 



Graphics & Design 23 18 12 18 

Electrical Eng. 66 61 

Mechanical Eng, 23 18 

Industrial Eng, 6 5 



Mathematics i Computer ScK 

Math - Intro 1S7 

Katb - Advanced 24 

Math - Applied - Tech, 41 

Math - Applied - Non-Tech, g? 

Statistics 14 

&)mputer Set, 30 

Physical Sciences 



Chemistry - Intro, 


66 


56 


24 


34 


Chemistry - Advanced 


16 


14 






Geography 


17 


15 


15 




Geology 


15 


15 


\Z 




Earth Scl, 


14 


13 


13 




Physics - Non-C Iculus 


36 


24 


\Z 


26 


Physics - Calculus 


9 


9 






Intro, Physical Scl , 


19 


14 


17 





Social t 8ehav1ora1 Sciences 




Anth ro po l ogy /Arc heo 1 ogy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Economics 

Interdisciplinary Soc. Scl. 



16 


16 


12 




143 


129 


98 


53 


94 


89 


77 


32 


69 


60 


49 


32 


15 


13 


12 


6 



NOTE; Total n reduced to 1206 since each call represents 1% or more of all 

sections assigned that function and )ttc1odes 1/3 or more of all sections 
for the course area. 
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Table 2 dhPlAys' curriculum function at the cDursc IcvcK It allows 
the Idcntiricatlon of courses v^lthln a particular orca that set 'c each of 
the varfous functions and also reveals the overall design ond structure of 
the currlculuff) at a course leveK This table was restricted to include 
those courses offered with at leost minimal frequency across the nation and 
to control fo^ consistency of function by establishing a minimum frequency 
for each cell. Certain areas appear worthy of specific cormient. 

Under the biological sciences, general biology Is niost frequently of- 
fered and inost frequently serves the transfer and the general education 
functions. Apparent Is the potential conflict between the (joals of a trans* 
fer program for the biology major and the general education function for the 
non-maJor* Courses In anatomy/physlolcgy/hyman biology are frequently of- 
fered and they pOse a special set of problems since this area Is often used 
to serve three primary functions* It would appear that the preparation for 
work function would be most directly In conflict with the general education 
function and would pose sow difficulties for the transfer function as well. 
Under the engineering area, graphics and design would appear to have the 
same basic conflict as anatomyyphyslologyyhuman biology. The other engineer- 
ing offerings appear to be very discrete In function and to maintain curric- 
ula Integrity. 

Under the mathematics and computer science areas the rnost frequently 
offered courses are clearly Introductory math and applied non-technical math- 
ematics. Introductory inath Is a special case with obvious difficulties In 
meeting Its various functions. The conflict between the transfer and the 
remedial function Is obvious, pressure to direct this course toward general 
education while also serving the transfer^ remediation, and preparation for 
work functions would make this a very difficult course to organise. The 
applied non-' technical mathematics presents Its own constellation of functions 
and again would appear to be an area needing attention* 

In the physical science area. Introductory chemistry Is the rnost fre- 
quently offered transfer course and general education course. However^ It 
serves other functions and thus presents the problem of Identifying an appro- 
priate tnix of functions for each section. A similar problem may exist for 
non-calculus Physics. Geography* geology, and earth science present a clear 
pattern of courses that serve both a transfer and general education function 
In the blending that appears typical for Introductory level courses In the 
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two-year colletie. Under the social and behavioral sciences* psychology 
and sociology wost frequently offered ^nd serve (nanV functions. This 
pattern H also true of the Interdisciplinary courses offered In the phys- 
ical sciences md the social sciences where^ again* multiple functions are 
served, 

Brawer and Friedlander (1979) are concerned that very few specialized 
science and social science courses are offered at two-year colleges. This 
Is consistent with the finding of this study that introductory level courses 
are forced to serve many functions —of ten more functions than reasonable. 
Perhaps this confounding of curriculum functions might be reduced If the 
second level general course or the first course for the maJor were offered 
more frequently* thus reducing the demands upon introductory courses. The 
use t>f special courses for the maJor and second level general courses Is 
effective in mathematics and in chemistry. Several other areas* which are 
not shown in Table 2 because their courses are offered infrequently* are 
instances where more specialized courses* which serve only one function* are 
offered* 

THE CURftlCULAR PATTERNS 

The previous analyses indicated a substantial crossing of curriculum 
functions within course/sections and a systematic variation of functions 
across courses. The next step In analysis Was to return to the general level 
of the curriculum to look for systematic variations in the functions served 
by particular courses on the three variables available; the size of the in- 
stitution; the urban* suburban or rural nature of the Institution* and the 
institution's region* 

Each course/section was reported by the size of the offering institution* 
This assignment by size v^as taken from the 1977 Community* Junior and Tech- 
nical College Directory , Course/sections were identified by the transfer* 
general education* preparation for work* and reinedlatlon function and then 
crosstabuTdted by size of the offering Institution, When the chi square 
test for fit was run^ no significant difference was fOund> This suggests 
that the frequency y^ith which course/sections serve each of the functions 
of the curriculum is constant across Institutions and that the size of an 
institution does not significantly affect the pattern of its offerings. 



In the same way thorn was a st^lf-reiMrted des ^nation of each In- 
stitution as eUher* urban, suburban, or rural* A slmllAr distribution 
of functions was arranged and crosstabulated with the assignment of the 
Institution 1n t^rrns of Us urban* suburban, rural do<t1gnatl0n* The ch1 
s<1uare test was run on this distribution and again there was no signif- 
icant difference* This suggested that there was no systematic variation 
In the pattern of transfer, general education* preparation for work, or 
remedial courses by the size or the degree of urbanity of the institution* 
In both of thes« tabulations there appeared to be a sUght (nonsignifi- 
cant) underreprcsentatlon of remedial courses In the small and the rural 
Institutions* Of interest was the finding that the preparation for work 
course/ sect ions were synmetrlcal ly distributed arnong ''he urban* suburban* 
and rural Institutions* and among the smaller to larger institutions* 
The work-related Programs identified In this survey are science related 
or In the health field and therefore are generally Programs with high 
technologies* It would not have been surprising to find that the smaller 
and more rural schools were less able to provide high technology programs* 
but that expectation was not supported by these data* It aPPears that the 
h1^ technology programs and the health-related programs are offered widely 
Probably because of federal funding which is less resPOi^slve to local var- 
iations in size and location* 



The next variable used to study variation in curricula patterns was 
region defined as the accrediting region of the institution* The assign- 
ments of region also came from the 1977 Community^^Junlor and Technical 
College Directory * Tablft 3 displays the assigninent of course section by 
curricula functioas and by region with the row percentages for each cell 
in parentheses* The chi s<fuare test for significance was run and a sig- 
nificant difference vras identified* 



Region 




Frequency of Coune/SacCtOns for Curriculum 
Functton t>v Regional Accrediting A^socldttOn 



Curriculum Tunctlons 
Regional 



Accrediting 
Association 


Trans fer 


General 
Education 


preparation 
for VIork 


Remediation 


Hev England 


n 


(45) 


25 


(34) 


n 


(IS) 


5 


(7) 


(101) 


Middle States 


117 


(40) 


92 


(34) 


76 


(26) 


n 


(4) 


(101) 


Southern 


2SB 


(4U 


iBg 


(30) 


134 


(21) 


4g 


(9) 


(100) 


North Central 


203 


(38) 


IS5 


iZ9) 


137 


(26) 


35 


(7) 


(100) 


Northwest 


55 


(41) 


39 


(29) 


35 


(26) 


6 


W 


(lOO) 


Western 




(42) 


214 


(31) 


141 


(21) 


43 


(6) 


(100) 



(X? • 19.608. df * 15, p ^ ,01) 
*Row percentages 

TabU3 indicates t>)e New England area to be significantly different 
fr^m the other areas. Transfer and general education in New England are 
much more dominant functions; this Is offset by the s19n1f1cantly reduced 
einP*^as1s given to Preparation for work courses. With the exception noted, 
there 1s a relatively even distribution of transfer functions across the 
regaining regions. Under Preparation for work, colleges In the Middle 
States* North Centra li and Northwest areas are each overrePresented in the 
number of courses serving this function, while the Southern and Western 
areas are mid-range. Remedial course work Is significantly over re presented 
In the Southern area and underre Presented in the Kiddle States and the 
Itorttiwest regions. Thus there is regional variation of emphasis atnong cur- 
riculum functions* It would be hazardous to draw strong conclusions 
these data, but one can infer a greater e(nphas1s on remedial work i"^ 
Southern region* a surprising under empKasIs on science'related prepar- 
ation for work In the Southern and Western regions, and 1>1 New England a 
not surprising emphasis upOn technical training. New England is an area 
where private liberal arts education has dominated, and these data suggest 
that two-year colleges In New England have moved to imitate rather than to 
coinpertsate for this pattern. It would appear that there 1^ room for gro*<th 
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«nd 1»nprDvt(i*nt in (tlverslty of curriculum offerings In thit area, and room 
for continued qrowth In sclonce-reldted technical Programs In both the 
Southern And Western regions* 



The rate at which students complete the various courses for wlilch they 
have enrolled is one 1ntern*i1 measure of the success of a course and^ In- 
dlrectlVi a measure of the success of the functions served by that course, 
ftn enormously wide range of variables could affect completion rates* One of 
these variables Is the gender of the student* The survey allowed a calcula- 
tion of separate course completion rates for males and females* This seemed 
Important consideration since the survey covered many science and science-re 
fated courses In the occupational and technical fields, and since a strong 
body of evidence suggests that females are less likely to enroll In mathe- 
matics and hard science courses at the college level* The data were separ- 
ated for cWletion rated by course/ Suction (Figure iJ* 
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Figure 1 



Mode of Completion Rate by Sex and Curriculum Function 
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TUiurc I rppre^ent^ the broadest overview of these datd* thk ri*]uro 
dtspUys a comparison of the nwde for Coiripletlyn of course sections (Jeslg* 
nited AS aervln*] the transfer* qeneral educationi preparation for work, and 
remodUl functions for both itiales and females, Fem.iles consistently re- 
corded a higher rate of completion within a course/section than did males 
for most currucu?t;m ft/nctfOn£. 7he single e}<cept^on was the ren^edfatton 
function where the difference v^as not measurable. 

A more complete analysts was carried out to assess rates of completion 
by curriculum functions as displayed In Table 4. Figure 1 depicts male and 
female completion rates as clearly different and systemlcatly varying* 

Table 4 

A, Male Course Completion Rate by Curriculum Function 
Showing Frequency of Sections for Each Completion Rate 

Curriculum Function 
General Preparation 



Completion Rate 


Trans fer 


Education 


for WorV 


Rentediation 


n 


% 


n 


As 


n 


£ 


n 


It 


90 - 100 


3U 


33 


217 


30 




40 


29 


20 


SO - 69 


218 


22 


168 


£4 


113 


21 


21 


14 


70 - 79 


160 


17 


U9 


17 


ei 


15 


23 


15 


60 - 69 


127 


13 


91 


13 


59 


11 


16 


11 


50 - 59 


64 


7 


53 


7 


27 


5 


23 


15 


49 


72 


_^ 


66 


j9 


40 


_8 


37 


Zl 






101 




100 




100 




100 



(X^ * 84.543, df " 15, p^*01) 
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Showing Trenucncy of So for t.dch ComPT<?thin Kate 



Curriculum l-'unct1on 











Proparatlon 








Tviins for 


£duCiit1on 


for Work 


R^dfatlon 


Completion Rate 


n 


I 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


90 - 100 




47 


294 


41 


374 


61 


37 


25 


80 - 89 


m 


20 




22 


66 


12 


27 


18 


70 - 79 


107 


11 


77 


n 


33 


6 


12 


a 


60 - 69 


70 


7 


60 


B 


27 


5 


20 


13 


50 - 59 


n 


3 


31 


4 


18 


3 


17 


11 


49 


112 


Jl 


97 


Jl 


66 


12 


36 


24 






100 




100 




99 




99 



(y? * 98,88, df = 15» P ^ ,01) 



The datd displayed \n Table 4 indkate that wUhin the male course^ taking 
population there is a significant variation in rate of completion by curric- 
ulum function. This also holds for the female population, although the Pat- 
terns are different.. Table 4* P^rt A shows that 33 percent of the males en- 
rolling in a course serving a transfer function enroll in Sections where the 
nflle canpletion rate is 90 Percent or more, 23 Percent enroll in sections 
where the course completion fdte is 80 to 89 Percent* etc. The area of 
significant variation within the male course completion Patterns shows in 
the increased likelihood of completing courses in the preparation for work 
area *s oPPOsed to transfer or genera^ education* and a strongly decreased 
probability of cOurse completion in the remedial field. This suggests that 
the transfer function is operating In the two-year college; that the general 
education function* despite many laments over its demise* U also function- 
ing In the community college; and that preparation for work is PerhaPs the 
most successful if not the most popular of the functions provided by the 
two-year college. The rCntediation function remains a difficult and troubling 
area with only marQinal success i" readying students for college ><ork. 
The female course-taking Patterns are similar to the male patterns in 
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that both the tninsfcr and the general education functions Appear quite 
healthy and show itron^ rites of completton. A mildly dls^iuleting note 
within the fumale population is the disproportionately larfie number of fe- 
males enrolled In course sections where females complete at less than 50 
percent. This ballooning effect at the lowest rate of completion for fe- 
males perhaPs indicates the arrival in the two-year colletje of a new popu- 
lation or females with limited success in completing courses and achievinf) 
the functions of the curriculum. As previously noted the hi^lher rates of 
completion for female* comParetl to males is notable clearly evi- 

dent In Table 4, part 0. In the preparation for work area there Is a notable 
finding in the 61 percent of fetrwiles enrolling In course sections In which 
females complete the course at a rate of 90 percent or more. A substantial 
proportion of female course completers are enrolled l'^ the allied health 
programs where master learning technique* are a well-e*tablished part of 
the instructional approach, and this might well account again for the high 
completion rate. Females are slightly more successful in cootpleting remed- 
iation courses than are males, but remediation is still a notably unsuccess- 
ful area In the two-year college* 

m conclusion, there Is a significant difference in completion rates 
between "wles and females; within each sex, there is a significant vari- 
ation by the curricula functions served in the various course sections. 
This variation is generally explained through the higher completion rates 
in the preparation programs and in the lower completion rates in the remed- 
iation programs. A finding of note is that the transfer and general educa- 
tion functions appear to t>e alive and well for both males and females In the 
twO-year col lege. 

CONCLUSION 

This study has attempted to look at curriculum functions broadly defined 
and then has attempted to associate these functions with specific course 
sections. The vehicle has been the instructors* perception of the functions 
served by the section surveyed. The study has shown that courses can be 
identified by function, but that assignment is not clear because there is a 
preponderance of course sections serving multiple functions* Perhaps the 
TOSt significant finding Is the broad range of functions a particular course 
section frequently attempts to serve. The study also looked for variations 
in course Patterns and, therefore, curricula functions by size of the in- 
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stUutiOm by Its degree of urbanfty^ and by its rogion. The only s^n1f1_ 
cant variations were found whon co^iParlsDns were made bv geoqraptiU area. 

Flnatty, comPletfon rates for course/sections were used as an Indirect 
measure of the success of a course andi therefore, the success of the various 
currfculum functions. This method of analysts Produced evidence that trans- 
fer and general education functions were operative and successful. The 
PreParatfort for (nfork function showed the highest course completion rates 
but was served by fewer courses than either the transfer or the general ed- 
ucation function. The remediation function was fourtd to be existent but 
laboring wUh low rates of completion In most courses. It should be noted 
that this study reflects findings appropriate only to the natural sciences, 
selected social sciences, and science.related and health-related occupational/ 
technical programs. A comparison of the results on studies repHcated v*ith 
other college curriculum would be most interesting. 
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PEHEDIAL AND REGULAR HATHEHATlCSi 
IS THERE A DIFFEREKCE? 

Thomas G^ Doe 

"One of the unusual distinctive features of the 
coinprehenslve Junior college is its willingness and 
ability to provide both the facilities an4 instruction 
for var1e4 subject matter for students with a wide 
range of academic ability as well as social and econ- 
omic backgrounds.** 

Robert Dames (SeaK 1970, p. 0 
Dames* quotation reflects a characteristic feature of the comnunlty 
col1e9C"to provide the necessary and alternative pT-ograins that wiU fa- 
cilitate learning for Its socially and intellectually differentiated clien- 
tele* Does the cownunity college provide sufficient diversification in its 
programs to support Dames* characterization? In order to ejtamine this 
question, this study reviews the literature on remedial mathematics programs 
and compares their instructional techniques with those educational practices 
found in regular mathematics courses* 

The Instructor survey conducted by the Center for the Study of Comnunlty 
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Colleges provides the inFomitlort needed to assess tho dIFferonccs In 
remedtal and requlflr mifUheF^itk"; aPPrOiicheSn Thl^; survey obtained o. data 
base which consisted of i^b r(?medUl cour^ios and 264 courses listed as Part 
of the reqular mathfifiatl cs curriculum. These findings are prosontod 
followinc) the literature revtevi, 

THt LITERATURE 

The Uterature Is replete with discussions of developmental programs 
for students who are Inadequately prepared to cope with regular work. Mathe- 
matics H one area that Is widely addressed, Pearlman (t577)i for example* 
suggests that the largest Percentage of developniental courses continues to 
be taught by the traditional lecture niethod. Although the popularity of 
this approach may be due to the fact that It diminishes reading and language 
difftcuUtes Characteristic of many unprepared students, innovations are 
now being introduced into remedial programs. Programmed texts* tutoring* 
inathematical laboratories* Independent study^ and mini-courses have become 
Popular alternative teaching methods. In support of Pearlman's study* 
Frieson (1074) found a statistically sNnificant correspondence between 
the nufnber of non-lectur« techniques and the feelings that students needs 
were being met. And Baldwin et al, (l975)» in their comprehensive survey 
of developmental mathematics Programs in the United States* reported that 
media and other alternative Instructional techniQues (audio-visual, audio- 
tutorial* tutoring* etc) were rising In popularity, and that mathematics 
laboratories were being used as learning centers, 

Saldwin*s findings are supported by Beal (1570) and LlncBierg (197$)* 
who noted a continued use of the traditional approach as well as the develop- 
ment of alternative approaches In remedial courses, Huha tl974) described 
the standard instructional techntque as comprised of lecture* demonstration* 
homework* frequent testing* and standard grading distribution* and also 
characterized alternative teaching methods by individualized Instruction* 
the use of additional enrichment material* testing only at a mid-term and 
final* and liberal grading. 

While many writers advocate the modification of remedial Instruction, 
there Is little indication of a demand for speciali:ed instructors (Baldwin* 
1975; Buerlc* 1574), The lack Of concern regarding the experience and quality 
of remedial course instructors may Indicate that those people without "senior- 
ity" and those with part-time status are rt»re likely to t>e teaching a course 
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cornpHsed of less chal lenglntj and less Intenectually gifted students. 

Instructors, theni havo relied Prodomlnantly on their own lectures 
and cTass <itfscussfons. UhfTe thts fs clear* the literature repeatedly 
refers to the u&e of varying fonw of media In ^tevelopr^ntal Programs 
(Baldwin. Wb\ Bea1 . 19^0; Lindberg. 1976i Hedin, i974; Prultt. 1976K 
S1m11ar1yi the literature reveals that the texthcoki either standard or 
Programnedi ts popular In developmental mathematics programs, as are the 
workbooks; problem hooks, and handout materials {Baldwin, 1975; Krupka* 
1969t LlTidb«rg> 1976). Typically, though, less reading Is assigned In 
remedial mathematics courses than In regular mathematics programs be- 
cause otany students who lack mathematical sktMs are concomitantly (de- 
ficient In English language skills (Block. 1968( Jason et aK. 1976i 
Pear1man» 1977). 

Consistent ><ith several other studies* Pearlman (1977) reports that 
retesttng Is a valuable coniponent of remedial programs. The f'^uency 
of testing and the opportunity to take a test over again until passing It 
reduces the Pressure on the students and helps the student learn how to 
Prepare and Pass tests. The 8a1dw1n (1975) report reiterates the use of 
tests, but also reveals that once students are enrolled in developmntal 
courses they iijgst pass them. 

Grading Practices In remedial courses follow the standard trend, and 
use of the letter grade remains a popular method of evaluation* even though 
Innovative grading practices might be more consistent with the course 1n^ 
tent. Certainly students might twnefU from more time with their Instruc- 
tors. ParaProfesstonal and counseling assistance can be supPOrtlve elements 
for the retnedtal students' educational needs* 

The literature continually refers to mathematics laboratories as learn- 
ing centersi but their value appears to He tn the approach taken. Indeed* 
Rotman (1975) Indicates that the tiontradUlonal laboratory Instruction Is 
neither beneficial nor detrimental to a math program. For remedial courses 
there need for an **augmental math learning center more efficient 

use of the Instruction tn the college algebra classroom and to faclHute 
learning and releaming of both prerequisite new skills and concepts'* Cftotmani 
ig75, p. 23). Frieson (1974), Medtn (l972) and Zwerling (1977) also refer 
to the use of a mathematics lab where many of the nontradtttonal Instructional 



tecnnlQues aro Incorporated into the Instructional approach, 

[n suimwry* then» the lUcratore Indicates that while tnnovatlon Is 
being Introduced In develcpmental tnathDnwtics courses, thrrd remains =1 
strong reliance upon traditional techniques andmothods. Most remedial 
courses tend tc use the continued teaching practices found In regular rathe- 
matlcs programs and to rely heavily upon the traditional lecture-dKcusslon 
technique. Developmental Programs make active uss of textbooks* workbookSi 
and Pmblem sets as means of coffmunicatlng and developing skills. While 
the common letter-grading system has been used Primarily; alternative forms 
are nov* being introduced. Since remedial mathematics students (nay also 
possess poor reading skills and a lack of self-study skills* developmental 
Programs may rely upon media* tutors, and other alternative facilities and 
may he concerned not to "overload" the slower students. Thus, audio-visual 
and audio- tutorial techniques are fairly commonplace in remedial programs 
rather than i" the standard curriculum. 

The mathematics departments participate as a whole In remedial programs ; 
however, the Individual professor is allowed a great deal of latitude In 
the presentation of the material. While many people suggest that Instructors 
should h^ esOedaUy trained to teach remedial courses* not much care is 
actually taken In their selection. Random rotation^ volunteer^ or assignment 
characterize the methods used in selecting faculty for developmental students. 
Indeed, remedial courses are taught more by faculty with less teaching ex- 
perience and by Part-timers than the regular mathematics courses, 

RESP0T4SES TO INSTRUCTOR SURVEY 

The Center for the Study of Community Colleges' Instructor Survey sup- 
plied a comprehensive data base for the comparison of remedial and regular 
mathematics courses. This section reports responses to nine questions in 
the survey that facilitate* comparison of reports in the literature and 
actual data. 

Class TIbw Allocation 

Responses to a question regarding various class activities indicated 
that the lecture was used with about the same frequency In remedial and 
regular classrooms^ with only a slightly higher degree of use in regular 
mathematics courses. For example* remedial classes utilize lectures 20 per- 
cent of the classr^jom time* ?tt<i regular classes. 21 percent, A similar pat- 
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torn occurs tn rosponio to tho amount of tlnit; used for dlitui^lOn. However* 
re.iudlai programs Irdlcatod a higher rate of testing than the regular itwth 



Media were used by both mathematics profjrains, the rerjular math cur- 
riculum favored the tradUlonal fti^6U^ (transparencies* charts, and 30 models) 
while remedial classes utilized a greater number and a greater variety of 
devlces--audiotjpesi fllmstriP^*, and videotapes, 

Reading Hatertal s 

When asked about their use of eight kinds of reading materials that 
mJght be available to students* mathematics instructors indicated only the 
textbook and syllabi as warranting much use. Textbooks were used more in 
regular math classes (793^) than In retnedlal classes (641), KOre P<iges of 
reading were exPected in regular classes* suggesting that because of the 
reading skill deficiency (or presuPPosed deficiency)* less reading demands 
are made upon remedial fnathetnatics *itudents ttian students in regular classes, 

When asked to evaluate satisfaction with texts used* the data support 
the literature, Baldwin (1975) and Lindberg (1976) found that 40 Percent* 
Of those surveyed were rtot satisfied or desired a change. The survey re- 
ported here revealed that 37 Percent of the remedial instructors wOuld like 
to change their texts. An important discrepancy between remedial and reg- 
ular mathematics courses is that 25 percent of the regular courses faculty 
totally self-select their text materials while only 13 percent of the re- 
medial faculty do -^o. This difference may be explained by the Progranmed 
schedule and nature of remedial courses. 

Examinations and Grades 

Regular math classes place a heavier emphasis on essays, exams, papers, 
and problem s^ts than do the remedial classes, Differences also pertain to 
grading practices. Remedial courses used the "ABCOK" system 52 Percent of 
the time, while an alternative letter grade was used 21 Percent. The regular 
math courses used the letter grade \n 76 percent of the cases and some deri- 
vation in the others. 

Activities and Classroom Assistance 

Of ten Possible responses to a question regarding out-of-class actiV" 

*A1l percentages in text are rounded. 
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It^os* only tutorlno v^ii^ cittjd ft ^Ifjnificiint actWU^, n\tw rcmodliil math 
u^lng tutors irwre than reyuUr mlU coumtjs, 

Clerkdl help tind tutlfrinf} were the nwst coninon forms of dsslstjnce 
for tht? (iijth progrdiii'i , Clerical h(?lp did not differ slqnUlcantly between 
tho rorFMjdlrtl and regular courses* a rattior surprising flndimj as Baldwin 
(l9?5l reconiiiendod the lncr(*ased need for record-keeping aid. Paraprofes- 
sional aides wer^o typically entployed more by developmental courses than by 
regular math classes* a finding that Is consistent i^ith the literature 
(Baldwin* 1975; Jason etal., 1976; Modin* \07Z). 

Remedial programs also forms of media that replace the Instructor: 
audio-tape* video-taPes* dnd filnrstrips <in^ th(> moit iioPul^r, The free time 
made available by the wedla allows the faculty to work wUh the sPeciallied 
needs of the Individual student. The differentiation thus occurs not In 
the utilisation or availability of media but ^" specific form used, 

Thjg^FacuUi; 

While reconfnendatlons for specialised instruction have been made* re^ 
medial instructors are typically chosen by random asstgnrnent or by volunteer. 
Great care has not been given to the selection of Professors In developmental 
mathematics. The younger faculty, i^ithout'the wetQht of seniority, are more 
likely to be assigned to tlie ""less Interesting" courses. The Center survey 
Indicated ^ higher percentage of Part-tinie faculty as opposed to full-time 
faculty involved in oeveloPniental tuatboniatlc^i courses, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Premises derived from the review of the literature are supported by the 
data drawn from the Instructor Survey, Primarily* these data reveal that 
the same emPhasls has been Placed upon the use of traditional instructional 
practices and facilities in the rernedial mathematics as in the regular fnathe- 
matics courses. However* the utilization of innovative media* alternative 
grading practices, and additional Instructional aids was ""wre prominent in 
the developmental courses which catered to a specialized clientele. 

Uhdt did the study reveal? DesPUe the similarities with the standard 
curriculum and traditional methods* there is a strong indication that the 
remedial student is receiving specialised attention. Certainly the experi- 
mentation with media* counseling* tutoring* alternative grading, and pro- 




gr^ammed material reveal an acknowUdTwnt that dov^jlotntHMital programs rcekI 
and can bi>st utilize the facilities b«tng developed by the technological and 
Innovative advances ar>d Ideas of the ^^V^ 

Remedial students In mathematics ate 1tke1y to have sImMar deficiencies 
In other academk sklllSj and therefore need support and aid from special- 
ized sources* The advent of media formsi v(h<ch the student could use Inde- 
pendently to learn the fundamental principles* enable instructors to concen- 
trate on the development of the students' skills outside the principal sub- 
ject area* Math Instructors should not Only b« available to teach* they 
should also act as counselors and advisors to remve the "mental blocks" 
that ma/ have inhibited a student: from ac<lu1r1ng studying* readlngi and/or 
miithematical skills. 

The pessimistic assumption that the Inexperienced and unmotivated fac- 
uUy have been selected to Instruct the remedial courses Is supported by 
these data* However^ one could reevaluate the data In ar> optimistic Hgbt 
that could a?so be applicable* Perhaps the Indication that younger faculty 
instructs the remedial students Is a positive development. Mot only might 
a younger faculty member be trore capable of "relating'* to the student (act- 
ing as a Peer* Just as most tutors are student peers from the two-year col- 
lege) but also viith the development of special education degreesi the younger 
faculty member may Possess the skUls required to better teach this special- 
ized clientele* 

The emphasized use of para prof ess iona I aides and tutors 1n developmental 
courses has Promoted the idea that the specialized student requires special- 
ized attention* The prortwtion of alternative methods In grading and facil- 
ities utilized indicate the increased interest in developing the skills of 
the unskilled* 

In essence, the remedial mathematics courses of the twO-year cooimjnity 
college are showing signs of instruction and facility usage that may be dif- 
ferentiated from the regular math curriculum* The acceptance of innovative 
and aUerratWe techniques has begun to appear in the Programs of remedial 
mathematics* But is this a growing transition or a static condition? The 
small Percentages of innovative practices indicate both. Perhaps* them only 
the burden rrsing costs and decreased enrollments * characteristic of most 
contemporary higher educational insti tutionsi will affect the continuance 
of Innovative trends In remedial programs* 
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INSTRUCTOR GOALS, 
STUDENT EVALUATIONS, AND ACADEWrC DISCIPLINES 

Velorls Hallberg 

A basic assumption 1n communlt/ college Instructlofi Is that a conpnltnwnt 
to goals results 1n strong teaching and a rldi ^ducattonal experience for th^ 
student. Prospective community college instructors ar« taught that lectures* 
reading and laboratory assignments* student activities—In shortt everything 
that transpires In the classroom— should aim at fulfilling well-defined course 
objectives that are In line with larger Institutional goals and the purposes 
of coomunlt/ college education In general. 

And yet, on the level of personal experience* the student Is rare In- 
deed who has not had occasion to question the consistency between objectives 
and assignments or* even more Important* tests and examinations. One of the 
real frustrations of student life lies in this irea of Incongruity between 
professors' expressed goals and their evaluations of student performance. 
Students learn through experience that they must often look beyond the In- 
troductory lecture and the course syllabus to find what Is really being 
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tested. Those same studnnts believe thot "dKpartttes betwt*en what pru- 
fessorii ?itiy and do aro frequent enough for them to continue their search 
for Information'* (Decker, et , 1068, p» ^bout how thoy wtll be eval- 
uated even after professors explain their exAmlnatton And gradfn? polfdes. 
Snyder (1971) also observ4?s that early In thefr coUegtate education stu- 
dents learn to louk for the differences between "what ts actually expected 
as opposed to what Is formally required (p* 9)* Their discovery of the 
''hidden Curriculum" can lead to d1si Hu^ lonmcnt* alienation* or gamcsm^n** 
ship* 

The research In higher education tendii neither to confirm nor deny 
whether thU student attitude U well founded* Although much has been 
written about lnstltutlf>nal goals., little Is known about Instructors* goals 
for students in the specific courses taught, and almost nothing is 
known about the relationship between these goals and the evaluation of 
student learning* 

Also unexplored Is the relationship between goals* grading* and aca^ 
demlc discipline (defined here as teaching field or subject taught)* We 
do not know whether consistency between goals and grading practices is 
greater in one field than another* or whether disciplinary affiliation 
has any relattonstitp to what Instructors think Is Important for their 
students to leam or what abilities are measured* 

Ufth these problems In mind* data gathered by the Center for the Study 
of Convnunlty Colleges was used to answer two questions: 

L Are differences in goals* grading practices., or both* associated 
with academic discipline? 

2. What is the relationship between Instructors' goals for their 
students and the performances they evaluate? 

The existent literature Is divided on th« Issue of whether there Is 
a relationship between goals and teaching field* Cohen and Brawer's (1977) 
research suggests the possibility that discipline is not a sound predictor 
of either goal priorities or grading practices because disciplinary affil- 
latlon has always been weak In the conmunlty college* RePOrting-that 26 
percent* of the faculty they surveyed read no scholarly journals and 64 
percent read no Jourmls related to professional education or to teaching 
in their field* they conclude that "the lines of an adisclpllnary group 



*A11 percentages are rounded* 
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cmorgcdt one thjit httd i^bandoned Che t^Cttdomlc nnd not replaced tt with any- 
thing of subUanco" tp, lOZL And Park {V)7Q) reports In study of 
corimunlty colloge Instructors' values that although staff menibcrs In the 
!iame lubjoct matter teaching field wilt have ^Imllflf v^lue ranking patternsi 
they will still seem to react mort? as individuals rather than as members of 
a particular discipline. 

Some differences along dTsctPMnary Unes have been reported by other 
researchers, Zelan (l97l)i for example, concludes that sociology faculty 
differ from others in goal r.inking, Wilson ( 1975) not« that hu- 
manities Professors tend to favor the goal of self -knowledge and personal 
Identity* while the goal of career preparation was rwst highly favored by 
faculty members In the natural sciences and the professional applied fields, 

RESULTS Af*0 OlSCUSSIOf* 

fioajs. 

This Investigation confirms that Ins triKtors ' Preferences In both 
goals for their students and bases for assigning grades do fall along dis- 
ciplinary lines, Hurnanltles Instructors were asked to select one quality 
from the following list that they rwst wanted their students to learn; 

1. Develop citizenship qualities 

2. Develop aesthetic appreciation/sensitivity 

3. Develop language sensitivity and skill 
^, Learn to make better use of leisure time 

In order to determine whether differences in responses are related to 
subjects taught* respondents were divided and compared according to three 
major groups: 

1, Foreign languages 

2, Social sciences; anthropology* economics* history* political 
science* psychology, sociology 

3, All remaining humanities; art history and appreciation, litera- 
ture, music history and appreciation. Philc- -ihy, religious studies 

Ninety-six Percent of the foreiyi language instructors selected the 
third 9<3al for their students* 71 Percent of the social science Instructors 
selected t^^ first, and 54 percent of Lhe remaining humanities Instructors 
selected the second, 

foreign language teachers also responded differently to a second set 
of goals; 
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1. Underst^nft thofr o^ti ^nd oth«r cuUum 

2. Develop their gwn values 

3. Gitn ftbllUlps to study further In the ficliJ 
4* Gatn respect for tradUloos/herltage 

Nearly half of all the respondents chose the* first goal* and about one-fourth 
preferred the second. Foreign Unguage Instructors, the exception here* 
were almost equally dtvlded between the first and third goals. 

Differences In goal Priorities can also be seen In a final set: 

1. Learn to use toots of research In humanities 

Z. Gain qualities of mfnd useful In further education 

3. Understand self 

4. Develop the ability to think critically 

Whne the fourth goal, "Develop the ability to think crlttcally.'' was 
favored by respondents from almost every field* a notable exception again 
Is foreign language Instructors, who preferred that their students '*GalTi 
qualities of mind useful In further education." The goal "Understand self" 
was selected by fewer than 11 percent of all faculty bat social science, 
30 percent of whom Indicated that this Is their first priority for their 
students. Instructors' goals for their students* then, seem to be assoc- 
iated to some degree with the subjects they teach. 

Grading practices 

In an attempt to get a Picture Of grading practices In the conmunlty 
college, respondents were asked to indicate whtch activities count more 
than 25 percent of a student's grade. Here again* the responses differed 
somewhat along disciplinary lines. Forty percent of the httfiianltles In- 
structors and 26 Percent of the social science Instructors Indicated that 
one-fourth of a student*s grade fs based on papers written Inside out* 
side of class. Uhen the^e percentages are '^^mpared with those In disciplines 
outside the hiimanltles, considerable differences become apparent. Only 
three percent of the science Instructors* four Percent of the mathematics 
Instructors* 10 percent of the technology instructors, and IZ percent of 
the foreign language Instructors coi^slder student PaPers to be Important In 
assigning grades. 

Instructors of foreign languages (90%)t humanities (73t)» and social 
science iSZt] also weigh class discussion more heavfly when determining a 
student's grade. Only 31 percent of the science and mathematics Instructors 




ar*d 41 percent of tho tochnolotjy Instructors Include tfits Viirljbh,'. 

More liistructors of huniiinltlcs ,^n(i ^ochU ic1(*nccs ust* essay pxafnln* 
fltlons to ^^v^lUl1to the^r itudt?nts ttkin Instructors from other FIcliKt as 
Ulustriitcd by the folloi»^lnfj PfrLt*nto'j<^'j : hunidnlthis, 52 ptTCcnt; socKil 
sc1<^ncos^ 7tJ pi?rcpnt; riclf?nc(?St 70 Pcrcnnti nwthem.itic^ ♦ Pcrci*nt; tech- 
nologies, Gl fjtTCcnt; artd fortjlfin t.w^iu.ides , 33 Pt'TCcntH Dtffcn^nccs can 
aUo be seori In the inc of q^nc^->^,o^p curiml nil 1 1 nns ♦ with instructors of 
social science (74?.)' st1*?ni(; l^bM* mathciiMtlcs f6n), tcchnnlogy (JQ.), 
and forct^jn language countini thuin nii>rf< thjin 5t percent tow,ird a 

student's ira^Je. Only ^2 percent of the huinrtnitie^ Instructors use thh 
type of exjmtndtion to that de^lree. 

As might be expected fropn th?- foregoing results, respondents froiF) dif* 
ferent dtsclpMnes stress differtrtt ,il>nuies on enamlhations and iiul;;ei. 
MumanUtes and social science Instructors indicated that they c;onsid*;r glo- 
bal relationships very important (the understanding of significant *iorks 
and events or the Uulity tu ■.ynlhos ut^ ulur?'^^ content)* wnilt' instructors 
of natural science* nwitheiTiattcs t foreign languages^ and technology stress 
the mdstery of a skill ort to a lesser entente the recal 1 of sped ffc in- 
formation. 

To answer the first question of the study* then, yes* differences In 
both goals and grading Practices are associated with academic discipline. 
The second, more >iiif (Jrt^^nt question that this study attempted to answer is 
whether a relationshTp exists between instructors* goals for their students 
and the stud^^nt abilities they evaluate on examinations. There are many 
assertions that enaminattons do Tiot actually measure what instructors wart 
their students to learn* but there is not much real evidence. 

For example, Hughes {[977), who claims that literature teachers use 
objective criteria for evaluating students even though these criteria do 
not match their educational goals* blames large class size for this mis* 
match between goals and measurements Another reason advanced for the 
problem of evaluating student learning in accordance with teacher goals is 
the fact that the most import^mt outcomes long-term and difficult to 
measure* while easily defined itnd measured outcomes are often trivial 
(Baird, 1973). 

Part of the problem in the humanities is the inability of humanists to 
deffne th#ir instructional goals in concrete, enact terms {ManwelU 196Sl. 
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As ti rer.uUi ch.irgu'i of trrelovanco (Lopp, Wi; MlUott^ 1973; Slmnons^ 
IW); beclomhny (purvtfs^ 1967); ^nd worse^ Abstract and nonsensical 
(Gordon^ 1009) jro ntiidc- 

lo ^Pltf* of thysu problems, tt ts not unroati enable to expect that 
this study nOM]d r^voal some conslstoncy between <jOd1s and grading, [n* 
^tructor^' qo.ils for thetr students {noted e.jrHer) woro compdroti hMU 
their rpspDn5e^> to quo^itlons about hov* they evahjate their students. Re* 
spond*?nts wer£^ .iskpj to Indicate what percent of a student's grade Is de- 
termined by the foltowTrg activities; 

1. ('aPers written outside of class 

2. Papers written Ifi class 

3. Quick-score/objectlve tests 

4. Essay ej^aFiis 

5. Field reports 

6- Oral recitations 

7. Workbook comPlet1or> 

8. ReguTar class attendance 
P.^rtUipation \v\ class dUtvjssions 

10. [ndfvidual dKcuss^ons with instructor 

Faculty wer^ also asked the ijuportance they attached to designated 
abilities in the tests they give: 
K Mastery Of a Skill 

2, AcQuatntance with concepts of the discipline 

3. Recall of specific information 

Understanding the significance of certain vforks or events 

5. Ability to synthesize course content 

6. Relationship of concepts to Student's own values 

In order to determine the relationship between faculty goals for their 
students and the perfonnances they evaluate, Pearson correlation coefficients 
were coniputetl for every goal and activity that counts toward a student's 
grade andt again* for every goal and ability measured on examinations. Very 
few significant correlations (coefficients of at least .3 at the .05 level of 
significance) were found in any of the dtsclplines. 

The highest correlations were found among the Iterns concerning self 
knowledge. In general* humanities Instructors who selected the goal "Develop 
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thoir own values" were also more Hkely than other* to test for students' 
abilities to relate concepts to thetr own values, tn particular, the Mgh* 
est correlations were fount) 1n the social science faculty between the <70a1 
"Understand self: 4nd the ability measured on tests. "Relate concepts to 
^tudent's own values*" 

The only other goal thit was associated to a significant degree with 
gradint] practices m^s ""Develop language sensitivity and skill*** A corre^ 
latlon coefficient of .43 was found between this goal and the ability 
measured on examinations! "Mastery of a skllK" A high negative correlation 
(^.45) resulted between this goal and th^ ability. ''Understand the signif- 
icance of certain works or events." It can be concluded that humanities 
Instructors who want their students to develop language proficiency will 
be consistent and test for that rather than for larger concepts. 

One nttght exPect the correlations to be highest In these two general 
areas of either self knowledge and personal values or skill mastery, be^ 
cause the wording of the Items describing goals and those regarding ex- 
aminations Is most clearly related In these areas. Perhaf>s a better 
measure of consistency Is to determine whether Instructors who have the 
same goals for their students ^111 test for similar abilities, regardless 
of teaching field. 

The results of this study show that this Is not the case. Faculty from 

the satne discipline tend to measure the same abilities, regardless of the 

goals they individually consider most Important for their students. For 

example* the faculty who selected the goal "Gain qualities of mind useful 

in further education*' emphasize different abilities on exams, as follows; 

Foreign languages: Mastery of a skill (95l) 

Social sciences: Acquaintance with the concepts of the discipline (84t) 

Other humdnlties: Understand the significance of certain works or 
events (a7X) 

The percentages for those who selected other goals follow essentially 
the same pattern. Suggesting that dtsc1f>11ne Is a better predictor of eval- 
uation measures than goals. Foreign language instructors are most notably 
alike. They tend to choose the Same goal for their students (■*Gatn qual* 
ittes of mind useful in further educat1on'*L and they test primarily for 
the same ability ("Mastery of a skill"). The few foreign languages instruc- 
tors who indicated other 9oal preferences, nevertheless, overvrfielmlngly test 
for skill iMStery over other abilities. 
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Social sc(ence Instructors' godl prefnTndcs are '^Develop cttirenshfp 
quaUtles'* and "Develop the ability to thtnk crlttMlly/' but over three- 
fourths of them Indicated that they test for a student's acquaintance with 
the concepts of the discipline regardless of their choice of goals. The 
outstanding exception is the number who Preferred the goal "Understand 
self." For BS Percent of them— twice the Percentage of thoae who selected 
other goals^-the students' abilities to relate concepts to their own values 
is most Important. 

More than half of the other humanities instructors preferred the goals 
"Develop aesthetic appreciation/sensitivity.'^ Regardless of the goals they 
selected* though, almost all himanltles Instructors considered the ability 
"Understand the significance of certain works or events" very Important on 
examinations. An interesting devUtlor^ ag^i^n appears jmony those human- 
ities faculty who selected the goal "Understand self." Se.enty-four per- 
cent of them indicated that they test for students* abilities to relate 
course content to their own values* as oPPosed to fewer than half of the 
Instructors who selected other goals. 

Goals and evaluation measures were not found to be related to personal 
characteristics of the Instructor (defined here as highest degree held, 
full-time or part-time status, or number of years taught). No correlation 
coefficients over .17 were found between any of these characteristics and 
the goals or abllittes facuUy emphasized. 

COnCLUSEON 

It c?n be concluded that instructors' grading Practices are more closely 
related to their teaching field than to either their goals or to the three 
Personal characteristics considered here. But whUe no strong statistical 
evidence was found to support the notion that goals and grading Practices 
are cUisely associated, neither was the reverse found to be true. The re- 
search did not sKow that instructors who say they want their students to 
think critically stress Instead the recall of specific information on exams* 
or those who say they want their students to develop self knowledge ask 
Instead that they demonstrate the mastery of a skllK However, the conclu- 
sion ftiost strongly supported by this study Is that faculty from the sarw 
teaching field have similar goals for the^r students and evaluate the same 
kinds of student performance when assigning grades. 

An interesting picture of instructional Practices emerges. Foreign 
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linouago faculty wish their students to develop Invwjuaoc !ipn!i1 11 vl ty nntl 
sk1H t*nJ ^^^^ tholr instruction toward further itutJy In tho flcldn Thoy 
efrphcislzo obJoctlvo tests and oral recitations In cUsst and thoy tost 
primarily for mastery of a sktlL Thoy are not as concerned with <^oa\^ 
regarding resoarch abHUle^ or soU identity, nor do thoy asV their stu- 
dents to domonsttiito knowledgo In thoso aroas* 

social science faculty want tholr studonts to devolop citizenship 
qualities and tho ability to think critically* They omphastze both ob- 
jective and essay tests^ and rrore than half of them require their students 
to write papers* They are more likely to measure the understandlno and 
synthesis of course concepts on examinations than the recall of specific 
information Or the mastery of a skill* 

Other humanities instructors are most concerned with aesthotir appre- 
ciation along with critical thinking. Wore than other faculty, they empha- 
size student writing, requiring student papers and essay examinations* On 
tests, almost all of then) consider their students' understanding of the 
significance of certain works or events to be very important* 

This study raises some considerations for faculty development* first, 
the data can be used to compare one faculty department with another and 
wUh their counterparts in the nation* Moreover! the very fact that this 
Investigation failed to produce significant correlations between goals and 
examinations should demonstrate a need for faculty workshops on how to re- 
main faithful to goals when writing test Items or tiow to translate instruc- 
tional objectives into testable measures* 

Concerned faculty members or administrators, particularly deans of in- 
struction or department chai rPersonst inay wish to conduct campus surveys of 
Interested Personnel to test for consistency between varying goals and grad- 
ing practices in the different disciplines, and to helP Instructors evaluate 
their own awareness In this area* Faculty me^ibers need to continually 
remind ourselves of certain questions generated by this study: Am I 
asking students to grasP concepts, but testing for trivia? Are tny goals 
and ^ grading Practices slmHar to or different from those of other In- 
structors in tny discipline? What does an "A" in my course mean i^ terms of 
student abilities? Are my course goals reflected In ("y final examination? 

Hopefully, this kind of faculty self-awareness will lead to imProved 
instruction* 
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A SURVEY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 
YuMe Tokuyama 



How does Ustructlon In the huinanltfes compare v^lth Instruction In 
the social sciences? If differences exist* are they simply random* a 
reflection of Personal teaching styles* or ar« they Indigenous to the 
discipline? Since both the humanities and the social sciences ar« 
cerned ^Ith hucnan develoPtnent. It »#ould seent that Instructional variations 
mlgt^t v^ell be simply a wtatter of individual styles^ On the other hand» 
differences could be related to basic variations in each of the academic 
41v1sionsi rather than to Personal teaching methodologies and philosophies* 

A major focus of the himanities Is on the attitude towar<l life which 
centers o« concerns for individuals—their emotional development; fwral* 
religious, and aesthetic Ideas; and their goals* The purpose of the hu- 
manities is to study and promote personal expression of spiritual aesthe- 
tic values through literature and art (Hunt* igfifi). It involves the search 
for a meaning of Hfe through religion and philosophy^ and It addresses 
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Questions rcvclvlnt) around the mujnJfirj of >mpplnpss* i*tMUjl concfzrn*;* lUul 
IdeaK of Hfc. HUtortcaMy the humanlttes have nought to uruJcrs Lind 
the source of human greatncss--fhjt which sets tho huin^in spucici ap^irt 
from the rest of the living wortd. This uniqueness of the indWIdutil and 
the human mind* Its ahUlty for responsible int^ulry and creativity, is a 
Prime concern. 

When Individuals form groups, societies and cultures, their formal 
study no longer belongs to the huminltles exclusively but becomes Instead 
the domain of social scientists. For example, historians systematically 
attempt to study the dynamic character of human activities In order that 
each succeeding generation can better understand the influences of pre- 
vious occurrences on present civl Hzations. Economists (?kam1ne the wavs 
that social organizations evaluate and satisfy a cuUure*s needs for 
scarce goods and services--* pressing, and seemingly everlasting. Prob- 
lem* Political scientists investigate the different relationships and 
arrangements devised by People to maintain peace and order for the conmon 
good. Anthropologists and sociologists both study social organizations 
and behavior* Although the breadth of the social sciences is enormous 
and complex, the efnPhasis remains the group and its unity and continuity 
as well as improved social conditions (Hunt, 1966). 

The two areas, therefore, can be expected to teach with different 
emphases—the humanities stressing the development and enrichment of 
the individual* and the social sciences emphasizing group Processes* It 
would be logical, then, to exPcct that noticeable variations in instruc- 
tion would reflect these Inherent differences between the two areas. 

THE UTEftATURE 

A review of the literature on community college instruction reveals 
that little research hts l>een conducted to date on the comparative goals 
and approaches In the teaching of the two grouPS. While both the human- 
ities and the social sciences are widely studied, they are evaluated sep- 
arately tnd Isolated from etch other. 

Still, some contnon strands of thought e}<1st. Although many educa- 
tors are convinced that "the evolution of Instructional Procedures..* 
parallels changes in the purposes of higher education, in the curricula, 
•nd In the nature of the student body...'* (Schalocfc, 1976, p. 2S) most 
•re concerned with teaching techniques. They are concerned that student 
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enrollments In both tho hunijnttlu't and ^ocLiI ''^clcncc; Arc dvcllnlml dt 
fdster-thiin-oxPected rates. While an ovurtiM reduction of younfj peoPle 1i 
One rodsoni ^mother rcdson Is the ^liift awaV From the Hbor^l arts to 
technical .ind hejlth progranK 1n the cnnmonity coller^e^. Hence, the lit- 
erature in both the humanities rtnrJ ^oc^al sciences revoaK a ^ense of 
urfjency for the development oF active* creative^ ^md PrjctlLtil courses 
(KOltiil , \37b: Spenceri W7). 

[t is also arrjued that currtckjTum and instruction in the humanities 
and the social rjcience^i are geared almoit exclusively to the transFer 
student (Cross, I976 i Friedlander, 1*577) » even thounh the majority of 
students do not transfer. At all levels of Post- secondary education 
most instructors ipend two-thirds of their class time lecturing (EUioti 
and Lloyd* et^J_.^i 1977)> Lenning and Micek ( 1976) explain why the com- 
munity collegci with its tremendousl/ diverse student clientele, requires 
alternative qtjidelines and strategies* [n a recent conference it was 
clearly shown that one effective method of addressing the needs and In- 
terests of these diverse students is to develop interdisciplinary courses 
(Thiroux, 1975), The subject matter is broad* not narrowly focused* 
Another common recoimendation for effective learning Is the prograrrmed- 
learning Instructional approach. Cross (1976) discusses in dePth the 
merits of the PersonaUred student instruction used in mastery learning 
and the value of developing behavioral objectives that are nyrtsurabl*.' 
(see also jonesi 1975 and Ludwig, ig7S). Other popular methods include 
student inOuiry* which prim^irfly developed throu^lh class discussion, 
and independent study, (Heitzmann, i974; Koltai* 1975; andThhoux, 1975) 
and the use of technological inventions, such as educational television 
(Schalock, 1975). 

THE STUDY 

This paper exainines several items From the Center for the Study Of 
Co<Tinunity Colleges" national studies oF instructional procedures, [n an 
attempt to understand variations that n^ay exist in teaching techniques 
and objectives* it compares the responses oF 229 instructors in the human- 
ities with those of 190 social science faculty members, [t is postulated 
that each discipline's Perspective and content will relate to its teach- 
ing environments and practices, u i^ also postulated that in spite of 
all the literature on the need for new, creative* active approaches to 
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1n^t^JCtt<>n. tho tratiitlorial rnoJc^ dO[n1u,it« In each of thuiiO bfOdtl tirodSn 

Sirco the ^uni-initles tnnph.i'iijo fndlvldujl growth (jrid potcnt1dl» thusc 
If^^tructors jrt? IhuMnod to Pursjt* tejch(ng practices th.it not only lllu^- 
traty thiMr rospoct for the hwiun mind but also demand atkniratlon for its 
ctLMtlvp eyPre-irJnnriH In order th transtnlt this perspective .ind to help 
expand tht' student^/ awareness of theinselvcs is indWiduals, many instruc- 
tors develop cour*;(js t\\At t-onipel l^air students to tjecomc involved In In- 
dependent research, reading, ^ind writing* Inquiry and logic, as well as 
creativity, arv Primary conqernSn I« an jttenipt to help students recog- 
nize and appreciate the diverse inodes of human expression as well as an 
appreciation of others, humanities instructors are far more likely to rec- 
ommend or even require attendance at plays, films, concerts, and art ex- 
hibitions than in^jtructors in other academic fields* 

Similarly, the Perspective and course content of the social sciences 
may ^ i cjni f f cantly influence teaching objectives and Practices, and social 
science Instructors may be inclined to develop Instructional techniques 
that demonstrate the Process and Importance of social exchange and civic 
responsiPilltiesH They will not Place the same emphasis on Individual 
project^j, nor v/i M they require as much of their students In the way of 
Personal experience and sel f-eMaminatton. Instruction is probably more 
impersonal^ For example* it is exPected that over-all cTas^ sizes are 
(arqer and that duick forms of testing preva il . By virtue of the heavy 
emphasis on the lecture format of instruction! students are taught as a 
^roup to listen to, respect, and accept order and authority^ It ^s the 
rare instructor who will utilize other means to teach cultural values* In- 
struction in the social sciences at the two-year college, v*hi1e attempting 
to Impart a bacitground for understanding societies, does not necessarily 
Promote opportunities for individual creative thought, expressiont nor 
discussion. In facti students are undoubtedly required to rernember more 
specific details, concepts, and events in order to Pass their social science 
courses than their humanities courses* 

Methodoioay. 

For Purposes of this study, survey responses were examined from 519 
instructors in 17S two-year colleges across the country* The 229 responses 
comprising the hi^nltfes category came from instructors of literature* 
art, religion, and philosophy* The remaining 3go responses are from social 
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sclf^ncf^ Instructors v^ho Uu(Jht hlstoryi (>cono(iilcs ■ polUlCdl schmcot 
anthropology I at^iS socioloijy. Two crUcr^t wf>T*<* ust>fl to orgjnWq the data. 
The first to <:omparQ the; difference's between the humAnltles <ind social 
sciences rtrls^mj from tht? Inherent relationship of each of Us o^n course 
content. Teaching env1rOmT>ent» goals* and practices were expected to 
directly relato to these ba^tc differences. The second CrUerton was to 
ascertain the teaching modes Pursued by Instructors In the two disciplines 
order to coiipar'! traditional and inr^ovatlve approaches. 

F[N01NGS 

A*-, predicted* the goals and objectives of the two disciplines appear 
to be significantly related to course content, Mhen asked to indicate 
thf? Quality they trost desired their students to achieve* 65 perce'^t* of all 
the humanities Instructors responded that they v^anted students to '^develop 
aesthetic appreciation and sensitivity," In a second list of qualities* 
51 percent chose the developn>ent of individual values and the abilities 
needed to study further In the field. Responses of the social science 
teachers also niustrate the nexus of course content >^1th course objec- 
tives* From the first list, 62 percent wanted their students "to develop 
citizenship qualities" and» from the second list, 51 percent selected "to 
understand their own and other cultures," 

Humanities instructors maintain smaller classes and devote more 
class time to discussion than their social science counterparts. The 
number of students and the disparities \h instructional approaches be- 
tween the two disciplines are Presented in Tables 1 and 2, 



Table 1 



Class Siie 



No, of Students 



Humanities 



Social Sciences 



0 - 



29 



65, 5X 



30 ' 59 



31,0: 



38,0^ 



60 - 100 



2.2% 



* All percentages in the text are rounded. 











Activity 




Clasi Dtscussfon 


Mumanltles 


Social Sciences 


0 - ?91 


52.5% 


70. OX 


30 - m 


38. OX 


21. 8X 


60 - lOOi 







These tables Indicate that 66 Percent of all humanities classes in- 
clude less than 30 students, and 42 Percent of the Instructors delegate 
anywhere frodi 30 to 100 p(?rcent of class tftne to discussion. Gy conr 
parlsoh* only 55 Percent of the social sclenct? classes have less than 30 
students. The bulk of Instructors {70X) allocate less than 30 percent of 
classroom activity to student exchange. 

In addition to class sfze ^nd discussion time, class assignments pre* 
sent another indicator of the type of involvenwnt and perspective of the 
tm areas. Students of the humanities are more freQuently required to 
engage In Indlvldjal and creative Projects than those in the social sciences. 
In facti their grades are more heavily welght^jd toward Independent Inquiry, 
research* and wrUIng* Students of the social sciences, on the other hand, 
are supplied with information concerning realities » forces, and Ideas that 
society must confront* They are exPected to understand, or at least recall, 
specific events and Information. This Is evident fn the type of class 
activities Purtued— for example, quick-score tests that reQuire minimal 
subjective thought. Table 3 Illustrates the different emphases assigned 
to student activities among the Instructors surveyed. 

Table 3 

Student Activities Comprising 
25t or More of the Course Grade 



Activities Humanities Social Sciences 

Papers written outside of class 49*3X 28. 2X 

Papers written In class 2^,2% 12*3X 

Quick-Score/Objective tests 30,7* S8.0X 



Or 
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The Attitude of tho humanities Instructor^, v^lth Us concern for 
Individual creativity and personal development, demonstrates n concern 
for the Individual student. Over half of these Instructors indicated 
that It Is very lniDortant for students to relate concePts to their own 
priorities* In contrast* the recall of specific events and fftformatlon* 
which can assist In promoting a sense of continuity and breadth of 
understanding of the progress of societies, was emphasized by social 
science Instructors* Their responses were 11 Percent higher In this 
category than those of the humanities facuUy, 

Social science Instructors* with their broad «nd overlaPPInQ subject 
areas, are also Inclined to engage guest lecturers for their classes* 
While 73 percent utilize experts from other disciplines* only 56 Percent of 
Che humanities instructors do likewise* Again It appears that the course 
content Influences the Instructional approach* Perhaps because they seek to 
Present as much Information as possible about their complex and enormous 
fleldj 72 Percent of the social science Instructors Indicated that over 
ha)f of their teaching takes the foii^i of lecture* In contrast* hunanUles 
Instructors seek to emphasize Irvqulry* logic* and aesthetic experience. 
Since they are less fact oriented* they are less Inclined to use lectures* 
In fact* on1V 41 percent of these faculty menders sPend half of their 
class tifpe lecturing* 

In evaluating course rttiul rements beyond the classroom* the humani- 
ties Instructors consistently required and/or reconmended more atten- 
dance at aesthetic events* The data Indicate the following assignments: 
70 percent for off-cainPus films, 54 percent for concerts* and 71 Percent 
for the theater. Social science Instructors did not re<)u1re nor recomnend 
as imich In this area (59* for films* 304 for concerts, and 35% for the 
theater)* They did, however* emphasize volunteer conrounltv service as 
part of the class experience. A total of 39 Percent of the social 
sc1ef>t1sts required and reconmended such out-of*class responsibility* as 
compared with 18 percent of the humanities Instructors* Here again the 
distinction between the focuses of the disciplines is donons trated . 

In spite of these apparent differences* the similarities of Instruc- 
tion in the two fields are considerable* The lecture, with Its teacher* 
directed class* prevails* More than '^^ percent of the Instructors In the 
social science field use lectures for over half of their class time* In the 
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hunwinUles nearly S9 percent of the teachers lecture for over 30 percent 
of the classroom activity. And In both disciplines less than half of the 
Instructional time Is delegated to discussion. Seventy percent of the 
social science Instructors and 53 percent of the humanities Instructors 
devote less than a third of a class period to the exchange of tnformatlon* 
Ideasi and opinions. The tone of the classrooms remains rather authori- 
tarian. Students are still largely e^tpected to sit passively and take 
notes. The processes of group Inquiry and Independent study are not 
actively nor consistently encouraged. 

As Instructional practices are basically traditional* It Is no sur- 
prise that Innovative classrooni techniques are generally avoided^. For 
eKamplet whereas team teaching Is often recomnended as a means of Intro- 
ducing different perspectives to a subject* the national surveys conducted 
by the Unter for the Study of Conminlty Colleges reveal that only 
16 percent of the humanities and 35 percent of the social science Instruc- 
tors ever utilize this method. 

Similarly, technological Innovations have not seriously altered the 
traditional Instructional form. Uhen queried as to whether or not the 
college had media facilities. 230 social science ^f^^ 151 humanities In- 
structors responded In the affirmative. Howeveri when further questioned 
as to their utilization of the facilities, only 170 of the social science 
and 9Z of the humanities Instructors responded positively. Based on this 
and other findings of the two studies* It Is apparent that for all the 
literature on the developTCnt of media, no single technological Item Is 
used with any great frequency. The highest percent of usa9e of «ny single 
item Is 18 percent. Furthermore t this percent is for old and tried Items 
within this area. It 1s not tne new audlotapei video, nor television that 
is QKist utilized* but 1||^ad the conventional film. 

CONCLUSION 

The differences In each discipline's perspective and subject content 
undoubtedly greatly Influence both the classroom environment and Instruc* 
tlonal practices* The data from this nation-wide survey Indicate that 
humanities faculty have classes with fewer students, delegate more time to 
discussions among students* assign rnore importance to Individual projects* 
and either require or recomnend attendance at aesthetic events to a greater 
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degree than do the Instructors 0/ the social science*. This choice 0/ 
course objectives seems to strongly support the thesis that homanltles 
Instructors are not ^'^^y Involved 1n teaching students about the Inven^ 
tlonJi Ideasi sensitivity^ and spirit of the human race but a1so In 
demonstrating the process of Individual Inquiry^ leglc, and creativity. 
The developnwnt of Individual values and abilities is, for »anyi the nwln 
course QeaK On the other han<f, while the findings seem to neatly support 
the hypothesise it should be acknowledged that some of the data may be 
directly affected by other Important factors. For examplei declining 
humanities enrollments as well as the Instructors' perceived desires for 
specialized classes could result In Snaller class sizes. 

In contrast, the social science faculty, with Its apparent concern for 
the^velopment of citizen*' 'p qualities, seems to prefer ntore Impersonal 
teaching modes* Large clas es, less time allocated for student discussions, 
objective types of examinations, and an overwhelming amount of lecturing 
by the instructor constitute survey findings. Students are taught basic 
continuity and breadth of social development through the presentation of 
a wealth of information about different human groups. They ere also 
taught the Process of confonnlty* 

Along with these differences In instructional approach between the 
humanities and social science faculty* Important similarities also prevail. 
Both utilize the traditional lecture more than other teaching mode* 
Approximately 82 percent of the social science Instructors and 56 percent 
of the humanities Instructors allocate 40 percent or more of their class 
time to lecturing. Uhlle the use of class discussions Is more prevalent . 
among humanities Instructors. 63 percent of these Instructors designate 
less than 40 Percent of their class to this activity- Social science 
Instructors seldom emfihasize discussion techniques to any major extent. 

Another example of traditional Instructional modes In the ^ broad 
areas of study is evident In the use of media* flaps are connonly and 
frequently utilized as visual aids by ell instructors (about half of all 
the social science teachers and approximately 16 percent of the humanities 
Instructors). On the other hand, aaiong the wore nodem Instructional 1tems^ 
neither audiotapes, transparencies, nor television are popular* 141th 
15 percent for the social science and 18 percent for the hiMnltles Instruc- 
tors, the conventional film remains the most frequently used technological 
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Aid offered as ar) option. 

These findings Indicate th*t although tnstructtonal approaches are 
largely traditional, significant differences in the Instruction of the two 
areas reflect the differing perspectives inherent In each. It appears that 
the Instructors of the humanities and the social sciences seem to be acting 
out the basic Philosophies that they teach. 
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thc HCDIA 
Rose-Llse Obetr 

The cotmunlty college holds the nost potential for wide-spread util- 
iration of fnstnjctional nedia In higher education. This Is due ^f^' 
creasing acknowledgment that diversity of instructional approaches must 
exist to accoomodate ttie diversity of students served— In terms of their 
abilities, background* educational goals* motivation* and attitudes toward 
learning* With instructors who are avowedly student-Oriented *and more 
Interested In teaching than In research^ and administrators who are coicDltted 
to comnunlty outreacTi» the conmjnlty college Provides an Ideal envlronnent for 
developing Instructional Innovation using Instructional nedla. 

But to what extent ^re media currently being used In the coRinunlty 
college classroom? what factnrs affect the use of media? Kow and ^hy do 
Instructors Integrate ned1a Into classroom Instruction? 

THE %im 

In order to answer these questions. 12 hypotheses were Posed for 

4 
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testlngi ua1ng th<^ science (ind humanities da^s section survey data bases 
collected nat'onwido In the fall of )9;7 by the Center for the Stu(4y of 
Coimtunlty Collejjes* Science class sections and humanities class sections 
were kePt separate/ In order to test the generated hypotheses, crosstab* 
ulatlons were first conducted* Two sets of analyses were performed using 
two Items on the class section surveys that measured Instructor use of 
media m the classroom as dependent variables. These dependent variables 
were cro^stabulated with Identified Institution^, Instructor^* and course- 
related independcM variables. SteP-wide multiple regression analysis was 
then conducted. Only those Widependent variabies that Proved statistically 
significant ^n the cHjss tabulation analyses were entered \t\to the 

regression equations. 

tn addition to the ^atlstlcal analyses oT the class section survey 
data, supplemental Interviews were conducted at a medium-slze4t public 
community college in the greater i_os Angeles area to explore the more 
tlualitat^ve aspects of media use. 

Tdble \ 
Frequency of Media Use 



Science Instructors 




(N ■ 1275) 


Frequent Kedia Users 




(446) 


Occasional Media Users 


4t3C 


(sia) 


Pton- Users 


24% 


{311) 


■ — . , — 4 

Humanities Instructors 




{N ' 860) 


Frequent Media Users 


43% 


(373) 


Occasional Media Users 


48X 


(409) 


NOn-Users 


n 


(78) 



*Th1s Paper is based on the dissertation, W^dia Used by CoffflmnitY Cojl^e 
Faculty In the Classroom , by Rose-Lise Obetz, University of California, 
U)T Angeles, 1980^ 
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RESULTS 

The results of the analyses reveal that on a national basls^ 
between 3S arMl 43 percent* of coffinunlty college Instructors are making 
significant use of media In the classroom. A full 35 percent of the science 
faculty respon<1ed that they use media frequently In class and Z2 percent 
used It 10 percent or njore of the tliw* A full 43 Percent of the humanities 
faculty responded thai they use media frequently! ^Ile 44 percent Actually 
use It 10 Percent of mor« of the time. (See Table'' 1 and Z.) 



Tuble 2 

Percent of Classtlme Devoted to Viewing 
and/or Listening to Media 



Science Instructors 




(N - 1275) 


Jtone (or no resF^nse) 


54% 


(684) 


Less than lOt 


ZS% 


(316) 


lOt or more 


Z2% 


(275) 


Humanities Instructors 




(H - 860) 


None (or no response) 


22% 


(275) 


Less than lOt 


2A% 


(204) 


104 - 195 


27% 


(234) 


201 or more 


17% 


(147) 



Media Use and Institutional Factors 

Various researchers have discussed the Importance cf the Institutional 
environment and administrative commitment to the *<1despread use of Instruc- 
tional wedia (Fleischer* 1979; Purt^y* 1975i and otneis). It comes as no 
surprise* then* that 76 percent of the humanities instructors ar*^ 7B per-^ 
cent of the science Instructors who frequently use media have access to 
media Production facilities and assistance. It was surprising^ howver» to 
discover that media users were significantly more likely to feel that their 
courses could have be en better xith the availability of more media than 

*A11 percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 



their rion-uier counterparts* Media users were also significantly more likely 
than non-user counterparts to feel that their courses could have been better 
with release tfme to develop course rnatertaU than their non-user counterparts. 

The supplentental Interviews confirmed Cohen's (1970) research on the 
1inport*ance of Identifying Instructional objectives In order to help clarify 
and convince instructors of those situations in which media use is the appro- 
priate strategy. In-service teacher education on developing Instructional 
objectives emerged as a more critical need than In-service education 1n the 
use of audiovisual e^iulpment advocated by other rosccirchers (Qarry* 1977; 
Fleischer, 1979; and others)* While It would be desirable for Instructors 
to knoM how to oPerate equipment, many Instructors were reluctant to run 
the equipment for a variety of reasons—It detracted from their role « 
Instnictor/evaluator* It was time-consuming to obtain, unrealistic to oper- 
ate* inefficient use of their time, etc* 

Only strong, persuasive arguments for the Instructional value of using 
med^a can overcoftie these teacher objections* It became apparent that instruc- 
tors who wanted to use media would experiment with It on their own. If need 
be, and learn by trial and error* It is the Instructor who doesn't want to 
use media who must be convinced when Its use Is appropriate, and defining 
objectives Is a major step In this direction. Strong departmental leader- 
ship advocating Instructional Innovation would also facilitate the use of 
media, but the Ideal Is an Institutional environment which provides teachers 
with audiovisual personnel to run etiulpment and in-service education on 
developing Instructional objectives in order to Identify the Appropriate 
Instructional strategies* 

The supplenental Interviews also revealed that the future growth of 
the campus learning resource center seems assured, and this. In tum» wlli 
foster icre media use in the classrootn* Learning resource centers are 
playing an Increasingly Important part In upgrading the skills of nontra- 
dltlonal students, as w«ll as meeting a whole host of other student needs-- 
fro(n developing student study habits to providing individualized Instruction, 
In this role* learning resource centers are at Uie forefront of developing 
Instructional Innovation, and their use of media Is well documented* As 
learning resource centers continue to fom closer alliances with classroom 
teachers, they will play an Important part In proselytizing the effective 
use of i&edia 1n the classroom* 




Finally* the supplemental Intervfews revoaled Ctie Importance of admlnfstrA-^ 



as a "luxury"* (tern and not as an essential Instructional suPPort sorvko. 
ca^^Pus media centers are In a much iiwre tenuous Position* At the first sign 
of nnanclal d1fficult1es> flie<Jia centers tnay find their budgets cut slg- 
nlffCftntly* Therefore* tt ^111 be Increasingly Important fQf media centers 
to document and measure their Impact on the Instructional process* 

Institutions must remember that If they make Ju';t the Initial Invest- 
jnent 1n equipment, they are selling their students* their faculty* and them- 
selves short. To be truly effective* an Institution must not only Invest 
In hardware, but also In quality software* trained technicians, ade^luate 
support servlcesi and even c'lass schedules and class environments conducive 
to using media* Ofily ^en this type of cofrmltment to media Is obtained will 
the true educational value and potential of media In the classroom be fully 
realized* 

Media Use and Ins true tor- Related Factors 

Results of the statistical analyses revealed that Instructors teaching 
large lecture classes of 75 or more students were significantly more likely 
to use ntedia than Instructors w^o taught smaller classes* A!so, Instructors 
who use media In class are more likely to require or recoimend such out-of" 
class media activities as educational films and televlsirn* The supplemen- 
tal interviews Indicated that media users were also more likely to recotnnend 
use of the leaining resource center to their students. An Instructor's years 
of teaching experience and the degree held were i!S>t significantly re- 
lated to the use of media* 

Instructors are more likely to use media In class to explain complex 
relationships, to Illustrate the multlfaceted nature of problems* or to com- 
municate highly visual subjects* The supplemental Interviews revealed that 
Instructors used media in three fundamental ways; to review course materials, 
to supplement and enhance course materials, and to form an Integral part of the 
presentation of course content* These Interviews with Instructors also con- 
firmed Purdy*s (1975) findings that an Instructor's personal attitudes and 
values are Important determinants of whether or not media will be used* 
Media users exhibited a tendency to be more student-centered* and expressed 
more egalitarian educational values. They also extolled Its ability to 
reach students at all levels of skill developnient, and saw its use as very 



tlve commitment to media use* Since many administrators still view media 
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"democrfltlCi" Media users shared In the community colleges' cormiltment to 
open admissions^ while non-users were much more Instructor- centered and 
believed In selective student eni^ollment In order *o obtain and ensure 
academic excellence. 

Me^dla Use and Course-Related Factory 

While data were available only for the sciences, the statistical an- 
alyses revealed that the student audience for utilch a course Is designed \^ 
significantly related to media use. Of the science Instructors who taught 
courses for occupational students In allied health fields, 46 percent fre* 
quently used media. This figure was matched by the 46 Percent who taught 
courses designed for transfer students 1n the natural resource fields and who 
also reported frequent use of media. Instructors wtio taught courses 
signed for transfer students In a non*sc1ence are^ and as general education 
for non-transfer and non -occupational students were also significantly iwre 
likely to use media frequently In the classroom. 

Academic discipline* however* emerged as the strongest predictor of 
whether or not media will be used in the classroom, Tl>e regression an- 
alyses for the humanities, music, art, and Interdisciplinary hunanities ex- 
plained 29 percent of the variance In the percent of class time 12 per- 
cent of the variance In the fre<tuency of media use. For the sciences* psy- 
chology and sociology explained eight percent of the variance In the percent 
Of class time* and math and computer science explained 18 percent of the 
variance with a negative correlation in the frequency of use. 

Humanities class sections in artt art hlstoryt music, liberal arts» and 
foreign languages were nsst likely ti> frequently use media. Specifically, 
these classes employed audiotapes and records nnst frequently^ followed by 
slides and films. Surprisingly » music classes (and not foreign language 
classes) accounted for the preponderance of audio use in the classroom- 
Humanities classes in history, literature, philosophy, and religious studies 
were the least likely to use media frequently. 

Science class sections in physical sciences* earth and space scienceSt 
biology* agriculture* and natural resources were most likely to frequently 
use media. Specifically, these classes utilized transparencies most fre- 
quently* foiled by slides and films, Sci ence class sections 1'^ physical 
anthropology* 1nterd1sc1pl1nai7 social sclencest psychologiyt sociology* and 
economics were equally likely to frequently use media. However, these 




cUises mostly used films, foU^ed by transparenc(es. M*th rtr>d computer 
science were th« science classes least likely to use media m the class- 
n>om. 

For both science and hununltles Instructors, films are the most fre- 
quently used ffiedlum. Seventy percent of the humanities faculty and 49 
percent of the science faculty use films In the classroom. Overhead trans- 
P*rencles are the second most frequently used medium by science Instructors^ 
with 46 percent using them. But audio Is second for hi*nan1t1es Instructors, 
with 61 percent usln^ It. Slides are In third place for both science and 
humanities instructors. Fifty percent of the humanities faculty and 30 
percent of the sclrnce faculty use slides. Film loops was tbc least used 
medium by humanities Instructors, and television was the least used medium 
by science instructors. 

PROS AND CONS 

The supplemental Interviews revealed that Instructors use film to sup- 
plement and enhance as well as review course content. Films appeared to be 
most effectively used when Instructors provide students with appropriate 
Introductions and « critical framework for viewing the films. Films aijo 
stimulate class discussions because they provide a comnon starting point 
for all members *^f the class. 

Instructors seew to like the sharpness and sound of film and Its appro- 
priateness for large audiences, but they are reluctant to use films unless 
the subject matter closely parallels course content. Otherwise, films are 
considered a waste of precious class time. Instructors also tended to be 
frustrated with the fact that many films are of poor quality and difficult 
to order. 

Instructors tend to use slides as an inteSral part of their class 
presentation In the s Hde/lecture format. Instructors found that the 
slide/lecture format helps them organize their thoughts and keep course 
content current. Slides help students to visualize, fnd enables an entire 
class to examine small details and nuances of subject matter. 

Only one Instructor Interviewed made extensive use of overhead trans- 
parencies. She used them as supplemental materials, and found them help- 
ful to Illustrate processes or complex structures that were too difficult 
to discuss only In the abstract. And only one reported using aud1o--as a 
replacement for video—to tape student speeches. Audio tapes have the 
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advantage of betng tnexpenslve ^nd ehsy to use> 

While video dtd not emerge as a frequently used medturt In the statis- 
tical mlyies^ It frequently used by the Instructors v^ho were inter- 
viewed, IndlcAtIng to this researcher that access to video systems may 
4tm be a problem on a national basis* The supplereental interviews Indi- 
cated that video v^as used to supplement and enhance course content^ and 
also as an Integral part of presenting course content* Tt was most effec- 
tive v^hen preceded by a comprehensive Introduction* 

Instructors like video because of Its versatility. It can be stopped 
and started at any point* Video v^as also praised for Its lifmedlacy and 
Its effectiveness In recording student performances* Uut video most 
effective for smaller audiences, since video monitors are dimcult to 
view from far away* Videotaped programs tended to be of higher qualtty 
than many films due to the fact that so many were professional network or 
PBS programs taped off the air. 



A nurtiber of findings derived from this study have practical 1«n>11ca- 
tlons for community college administrators. Administrators inay want to 
look at the possibility of reclassifying campus media center services as 
essential to the Instructional process. Administrators can rto longer look 
at media as a luxury Item since substantial budget cuts to media services 
have a direct ImPact on classroom Instruction, Further research needs to 
be done on the funding patterns of media centers^ and the criteria used to 
allocate funds to this vital operation on cainpusi^ Perhaps a model can be 
developed whereby media centers can become income generating operations* 

It h^s been pointed out that in-service teacher training should not 
concentrate on how to run e<1u1pment as much a:* on how to develop Instruc- 
tional objectives for courses, A1so» Instructors need to be exposed to 
Instructional Innovations which have effectively used media to reach oon- 
tradltional student Populations as well as to examples on how to cooper- 
atively with learning resource centers. 

It was discovered that release time and more media facilities will 
benefit the already converted media user> In order to convert new users» 
administrators must start with those disciplines that are mst conducive 
to media use, and work on establishing strong departmental support and 
leadership to encourage Innovative Instructional practices. 



DISCUSS lOH AND RECOMKENDATIDNS 




The nudy also revealed that the use of media does not only consist 
of hardware. It requires a comprehensive comnltment on the par^ of the 
Institution that necessitates planning with media use In mind. Everything 
from the purchase of quality software to the avallabtllty of technical 
assistance to adequate architecture and class scheduling ts Involved. 

Results of this study may tnterest comnunlty college Instructors. [ 
have described which disciplines most frequently use what types of media. 
If instructors teach courses In one of these dHclpllnes, they may now be 
willing to experiment with media If they have not already done so. Instruc- 
tors may be willing to re-examine some of their own personally held atti- 
tudes toward teaching and the use of media. 

It was also suggested that Instructors who use media In the classroom 
are more Hkely to refer their students to the campus learning resource 
center. Learning resource center directors should also be aware of the 
potentially powerful imPact they can have on convincing Instructors to use 
^edia in the classroom. Cohen and Brawer (1977) discovered that con«.unlty 
college faculty tend not to be affiliated with national disciplinary or- 
ganizations. Those who are me«(bers do not attend meetings on a regular 
basis Community college faculty also tend not to read scholarly and pro- 
fessional Journals on a regular basis. Consequently, cat^us learning re- 
source centers may be one of the only ways, or at least one of the most 
effective ways, of disseminating Information on instructional media Inno- 
vations to comnunity college classroom teachers. 

These results also have implications for production companies and 
funding agencies involved with designing and developing Instructional ma- 
terials. Instructors Interviewed emphasized the Importance of high qual- 
ity, professional materials. Funding ^>9encies need to assure that adequate 
funds are available to develop high quality materials. Funding agencies 
and educators need to continue to explore less stringent copyright agree- 
,^ts so that increased use of PBS prograrmiing in the classroom can occur. 

Finally, the importance of developing content specific programs that 
will closely parallel course content cannot be overemphasized. Otherwise 
Instructors will not use the materials, because they will feel it is not well 
spent use of their class time. By "roing In on the most popular ««d1a- 
f1lms. slides, transparencles-and those disciplines in which they are 
most likely to be used, production companies and funding agencies should be 
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better* able to assign Priority to projects for development* Also, since 
inost cUsi. periods are generally ah Jiour long, shorter 30 minute films and 
video Progrants are easier to Integrate Into classroom ^nstr'uct^on, 

This study revealed that a substantial number of community college 
Instructors are already using media In the classroom. Contrary to popular 
-belief, a •*med1a revolution" has already happened at the community college. 
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OOES THE DOCTORATE HAKE A OIFFEREHCE? 
Kenneth C. Green 

PerlwPs no sector of higher education has been less hospitable to doc- 
torate degrees than the two-year colleges* During a period of surplus doc- 
torate production ln nearly all fields, con^aratlvely few Ph*D*s have either 
sought employment In the two-year colleges* or have been successful In their 
quest for a position In this sector of academe. A recent Anerfcan Council on 
Education (ACE) rePOrt on new faculty hiring patterns reveals that In the 
1976- 1977 academic year only 10 Percent of the newly hired full-time faculty 
In the two-year sector had the doctorate (Atelsek and Gomber9* 1978). Ad- 
ditionally this report Indicates that only ef9ht Percent of the two-year 
Institutions expressed a Preference for h1rin9 science faculty with the 
ffoctorate* while seven percent Indicated a preference for non-science 
faculty with the doctorate; comparative figures for four-year Institutions 
were 66 Percent ^nd 42 Percent* respectively. It appears that the two-year 
institutions do not actively seek faculty who hold doctorate de9rees. 
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This "cool" response from two-year Institutions hiring doctorates for 
faculty positions woald Appear to present a rather confusing phenomenon, one 
which, at least on the surface, runs counter to Prevailing academic mores. 
Given the strong association of Institutional and program quality with the 
percentage of doctorates on the faculty, two-year Institutions might be 
well advised to recruit and hire all the "surplus" doctorates they can 
possibly acconnodate, certainly more than the 10 percent of the full-time 
hires In 1976. Yet this has not been the case. Atelsek and Gomberg (1978) 
report that there is little expectation that the percentage of new doctoral 
hires In two-year colleges will Increase during the coming years. Looking 
back several years, Huther (1972) reports the results of his survey on new 
doctoral hires In public two-year Institutions in seven states: new doc- 
torate hires ranged from ^-^ Percent to 12.4 Percent of all 
new full-time faculty hiring in ig71, far below the 1371 National Science 
Foundation's estimate that 60 percent of all two-year faculty hired then 
would possess the Pli.O. (Uolfle and Kidd* 1971). Clearly, the odds-makers 
have been off. 

Why the disinterest toward the doctorate in the two-year sector? 
Several sources provide a number of explanations, all of wMch contribute 
to at least a partial understanding of the problem. Huther (1972) reports 
that doctorate faculty demand (and receive) higher salaries than their non- 
doctorate colleagues, placing a strain on both budgets and morale. Further^ 
more two-year college presidents perceive the doctorate as an Inappropriate 
degree for teaching In the common Ity/Juni or college sector. Taylor (1973) 
states that doctoral training inculcates spec1ali::at1on» departmentali::a- 
tion^ a research orientation^ and individual identification with the dis- 
cipline rather than with the local Institution* values which are antithetical 
to the goals and functions of the two-year college and its teaching mission. 
She also states that doctorates are not likely to be happy or content teach- 
ing In the two-year institutions. 

Drawing on a 1971 survey of coninunity college faculty which reported 
that 40 percent of the faculty in two-year institutions would Prefer to 
teach in four-year colleges, Taylor (1973) Infers that the bulk of 
those expressing a preference for the four-year institutions were comnunity 
college faculty possessing the doctorate. 

Connelly (1971) suggests that the an t1 -doctorate bias of the comnunity 
and Junior colleges Is a two-sided affair, as nwch a situation of the doc- 
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torate tiolder rejecting the option of teaching In the two-year Institution 
as It ts a matter of the Institution rejecting the doctorate holder, He also In- 
dicates that Arrterlcan graduate schools generally have not boon responsive 
to requests that doctoral programs include course work and training relevant 
to the particular deniands and teaching requtrements of the corwiunlty and 
Junior colleges (see also Cohen, 1975 and O'Banion, 1974), 

Some evidence, however, Indicates that the Issue Is not as one-sided 
as It appears, Cohen and flrawer's (1977) survey of department chairpersons 
revealed that most conmunlty college department chairs had had positive 
experiences with doctorate faculty, and that these individuals performed 
as well or better than their nondoctorate colleagues. The negative responses 
about doctorate faculty were limited to the five Percent* who reported a 
negative experience with doctorates, the seven percent who reported that 
doctorates did experience teaching difficulties, and the seven Percent who 
reported that doctorates had difficulty relating to conmunlty college stu- 
dents. These negative responses contrast with the 34 percent of the re- 
spondents who Indicated that PhDs were fine teachers, 22 percent who ex- 
Pressed an equal preference for PhDs and nondocs , and 10 Percent who Indi- 
cated that PhDs were good leaders and colleagues (26 percent exPressed no 
opinion). Additionally, Cohen and Srawer rePort that better than 60 per- 
cent of their respondents Indicated that they planned to hire people with 
doctorates for available teaching positions. 

The national survey of humanities faculty suggests that people holding 
the doctorates are not very different from their nondoctorate colleagues. 
If people with doctorates are so Tittle different from the rest of the 
faculty, why would a college employ them? Cohen and Drawer (1977) offer 
the following answert"..why not? It looks a lutle better to the accrediting 
commissions to have a few doctorates on the staff and brings a little prestige 
to the college among lay people and students, when placed against the total 
budget for personnel, the cost differential is slight. Many administrators 
feel that faculty members with scores of Graduate units beyond the master's 
may well be better teachers (p. 76). 

Cohen and Srawer present one qualification to their discussion of doc- 
torates in two-year Institutions, noting that 24 Percent of their nondoctorate 
respondents were currently working towards completing a doctor*! degree 

*A11 percentages are rounded in text. 
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(either P^D or EdO). This suggests that a large number of tHo-ye«r colleg* 
faculty who hold the doctorate are not necessarily "new hires*' but Instead 
were employed prior to or while pursuing the doctorate, Thus^ these Indi- 
viduals had already been "socialized" to the two-^year Institution prior to, 
and duHngt the course of their graduate studies* A related Issue Is the 
percental* of faculty pursuing the doctorate who switch fields (say from 
chemistry, history, literature^ or Psychology Into education) for their 
doctoral work* If» In fact» the nunibers are large* the traditional disci- 
Pllne-hased soclaMzatlon experience Inherent In graduate education may 
not be as strong for these Individuals, particularly If they are part-tlwe 
graduate students (ic^tz and Hartnett, ig76)* 

THE RESEARCH 

If such **nay"sayers" as Taylor (ig73} and Connolly (l97l) are correct 
that doctorates are different from their nondoctorate colleagues^ then dif- 
ferences In value orientations and socialization between the two groups 
should be consistent, and (statistically) significant* The current stu<ty 
seeks to detenalne If, In fact^ such differences do exist with regard to 
attitudes toward course goals and objectives or '•qualities to achieve" 
(i.e., outptJt preferences) t satisfaction with course materials: and the 1m* 
portance of various abilities for and/or purposes of course exaplnatlons* 
Should there be little difference between doctorates «Tid nondoctorates » 
then variations In response Patterns to questions dealing with the above 
Issues Muld not be statistically significant* 

The^yata. 

This study Is based on data collected In the fall of W7 by the Center 
for the Stu(<y of Coramjnity Colleges* TWo national surveys of teaching fac- 
ulty In the two-year colleges^ one funded by the National Science Foundation 
on science faculty (Including faculty In the social sciences) and the other 
funded by the national Endowment for the Hifnanltles (including faculty In 
such fields as government and political scfence}^ provide the data for the 
analyses described below* The science faculty data are based on the re-* 
spenses of 1,238 men and women, las (idS) of whom possess the doctorate. Of 
the 846 respondents to the humanities surv^* t2«) hold the doctorate* 
Responses of doctorate and nondoctorate faculty were reported by f<el<J 
(specific course tau^t In falK 1977), and also were aggregated for all 




respondents In each survey by (legree level. 
Data Analysis 

The mults reported beltw are based on at least three response options 
Per question. Ch1-squ«re analysis of the distribution of responses by de- 
gree level was perfortned In order to assess the significance If any* of 
the response distribution. 

RESULTS 

The results of the analysis of differences by decree le\/el (doctorates 
vs. nondoctorates) indicate that among two-year college faculty* possession 
of the doctorate does not Influence att1tu<Ses about course goals and ob- 
jectives* satisfaction with course materlalst and perceptions about the 
purpose of course eKamlnatlons. The results of the survey data are pre- 
sented below. 

Table 1 

The Course Objectives of Science Faculty* 



Degree Level Desired Qualities 







Understand 


Understand 




Proficiency 






Sclefkce & 


Scientific 


Apply 


in Lab Methods 






Technology 


Literature 


Principles 


& Techniques 


Nondoctorates (n - 


1036) 


279 (26.9*) 


16 (1.5t) 


649 (62. 6t) 


92 <6.6t) 


Doctorates (n ^ 


179) 


57 (31. ft*) 


3 (1.61) 


m (se.st) 


7 (3,91) 






Relate 




Understand 


Experience 






Class to 


Understand 


Scientific 


Applied 






World 


Concepts 


Hethod 


Practi ce 


Nondoctorates (n - 


1044) 


510 C46.9t) 


452 (43. 3t) 


21 (2.0t) 


61 <5.6t) 


Doctorates (n = 


163) 


90 (49.21) 


79 (43.21) 


7 (3.81) 


7 <3.et) 






rtaster the 


De\/elop 




Develop 






Tools of 


CMalitles 


Understand 


Critical 






Research 


of the Nind 


Self 


Thouqht 


Nondoctorates {n « 


1029) 


93 (9.01) 


349 (33.9*) 


97 (9.4t) 


490 (47 .6t) 


Doctorates (n « 


ISO) 


9 (S.Ot) 


62 C34.4*) 


2Z (12. n) 


67 <4B.n) 
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Course Objectives 

faculty were asked to respond to three questions dealing with course 
go*ls. In each Instance selecting from *mong four choices the *'qual1t1es 
you most want students to achieve (as a result of this course)," ChUsquare 
analysis of both the science and humanities faculty responses to these 
questloYis did not yield statfstical 1y significant results (Tables 1 and Z). 

Table 2 

The Course Objectives of Humanities Faculty* 



Degree Level 






Desired Qualities 














Better Use 








Aesthetic 


Language 


of Leisure 






Citizenship 


Apprecfatlon 


Sensitivity 


Time 


Kondoctorates (n 


=- 66S) 


191 (28. 7X) 


247 (37,116) 


21Q (32, B%] 


9 (1,3%) 


Doctorates 


* 152) 


62 (40,71) 


39 (25,6%) 


47 (30,9%) 


4 (2,61) 










Gain 


Gain Respect 






Understand 


Develop 


Abilities 


for Other 






Culture 


Own values 


& Skills 


Cultures 


Hondoctorates (n 


=- 760) 


310 (46. 2f) 


154 (22,91) 


132 (19,7%) 


74 (ILOl) 


Doctorates (n 


= 157) 


72 (45,9%) 


47 (29,91) 


27 (17,21) 


11 (7,01) 



Develop Develop 

Tools for Qualities Understand Critical 

Research of the Wind Self Thinking 

Hondoctoratei (n - 669) 23 (3,4%) 206 (30.71) 73 (10,9%) 367 (54.0%) 

Doctorate* (n = 155) S (3,Z%) 42 (27.0%) 17 (lO,9%) 91' (58,71) 



*Percentages nay not total 100 due to rounding of numbers. 

Satisfaction with Course Materials 
Faculty satisfaction with course materials apparently ts not Influenced 
by their degree level (Table 3), As before* the response patterns of both 
huwanltlei and science faculty* by decree level* does not yield statistically 
significant results: Doctoral faculty and thetr nondoctoral colleagues 
appear to be equally satisfied (or dissatisfied) with current course materials. 
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Table 3 



Faculty Reporting Olssatttfactton with 
Course Katerlals by Degree Level 



Degree Level 



Course HaterlaU 



Textbookts) 



Lab HateHalt Syllabi i Handouts 



Science 
Faculty 



Total Per<:,ent 
n OUtatlsfied 



Total Percent Total Percent 
n Dissatisfied n Dissatisfied 



Hon doc to rates 
Doctorates 



975 
170 



37,^ 



ai6 
96 



36a 



607 
112 



IS.Z 
16.1 



Humanities 
Faculty _ 

Nondoctorates 
Doctorates 



Tej(tbook(s_j 



Reference Books Syllabi & Handouti 



Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent 

" 1 Dissatisfied , . n__ Dissatisfied 



uLoi rercent 
n Dissatisfied 



620 
147 



23.0 
23.0 



163 
44 



6.7 
7.5 



437 

103 



14.3 
3.7 



PurPosg of Course Ejtamlnatlons 

Doctorate and nondoctorau faculty in both the sciences and the human- 
itles appear to share similar perspectives on the focus, importance, and 
Purposes of course examinations (Table 4). Once again the response patterns 
of faculty, by degree level, do not reveal statistically significant differ* 
ences. 
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Table 4 



Th« Purpose of Courso ExAmlnattons by D«groe Level 
(Percent Responding '^Very Impgrtant^) 



Degree Level 



Purpose of Course ExamlriAtlons 



3 



Science Faculty 

Non doc to rates 
Doctorates 



Master a Skill 

Percent 
Very Itnp, 



Total n 



1015 
174 



54.5 
45.4 



Concepts of Field 
Total n 



1030 
164 



Percent 
Very Imp, 



63.3 
92.4 



Syntheslie 
Course Content, 



Total n 



1010 
177 



Percent 
Very Imp. 



46.6 
46.6 



Ilecall 
Information 



Total n 



10£6 
16S 



Percent 
Very Im&^. 



44.4 

39.5 



MiMiianltles Faculty 

Kondoctorates 637 4£.7 656 73.6 653 66.7 653 41.6 

Doctorates 146 43.6 151 7£.6 1 52 7£.4 15£ 43.3 
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DISCUSSION 



The results surest that flmon^ two-yeair college fAculty^ the doctorate 
decree does not Influence faculty values and orientation tot^ards course 
9oa1Si level of satisfaction with course materials; and priorities for, or 
perspectives on* course examinations^ The r^ults su99Qst two-year cOl1e9e 
doctorate and nondoctorate faculty are remarkably al1ke» despite attributed 
or perceived differences In dtsclpllne orientation* socialization^ Profes** 
slonallsii, and research orientation^ which are allegetlly the result of doc- 
toral traltiltig (Taylor, 1973; Holfle and Itldd^ 1971K Of the 112 Chl-square 
tests conducted* only three (2%) yielded significant results (p^os). 

There are several Important caveats that apply to the Interpretation of 
these results. First* according to Cohen and Brawer (l977)« a large propo - 
tloti of community and Junior co11e9e faculty pursue and earn their doctor- 
ates while employed In the two-year Institutions* and therefore* they may 
be more socialized to the mores of the two-year sector than they are to the 
graduate program and discipline by the time they coniplete their degrees. 
Second* Individuals who hold the doctorate prior to assuming a teaching po- 
sition 1n two-year colleges inay be socialized by that experience; the In- 
tensity of the more recent socializing in the two-year Institution may over- 
come the "negative" attributes of the graduate education socialization. 
Finally, if a lar^e nunber of comminlty college faculty switch fields when 
they get the doctorate* they will not have been socialized in a traditional 
"academic** discipline, assuming that the doctorate v^ork was completed In 
education. 

As the result Of this Investigation of faculty who do and do not possess 
Joctorates, plus earlier studies by Cohen and Brawer (l977), Httle differ^ 
ence Is Indicated between doctorate and nondoctorate faculty In the two-year 
sector. The reticence of some two-year college peopie towards employing 
doctorate faculty* therefore* must stem from other sources. VIolfle and 
Kidd (1971) report that conwunlty college faculty see doctorates as a finan- 
cial burden and also as a potential threat to institutional morales doctor- 
ates are able to coomand higher salaries* and older^ nondoctorate faculty 
niay resent their better paid but less experienced younger colleagues. Per- 
haps the two-year sector has responded to the elitism of graduate education* 
particularly as It exists within the prestigious Institutions* with their 
own ant1-el1t1st bias* fighting fire {at one level) with fire (from a dif- 
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f«rent level), saying, in essence, ''Vou* the university, may choose to snub 
the *op«n door* Institutions, but we In turn can snub your graduates." 
Whatever the reasons for the bias against doctorates, a qrowinf) body of ev- 
idence Indicates that the ''professionalism, value differences* research or* 
lentatlon" ar^w^nt traditionally offered is not a viable explanation for 
many two-year Institutions* apparent hiring bias against Individuals who 
possess the doctorate. 

A needed next-step Is research on differences between doctorates trained 
in the disciplines and doctorates who have switched fields. Additionally* 
some work should be done on the nature of professional socialization In the 
two-year Institutions i what It Is* how Itworks, and v*at the norms and 
mores are. But even in the absence of that information. It Is evident that 
aside from a decree and some graduate courses* doctorate and nondoctorate 
faculty 1n the community and Junior colleges have more in comnon with each 
other than fn10it te expected. 
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00 TEACHIHG APPROACHES DIFFER? 
Gallic R* BOHTes 



Although the ultimate 90^1 of boUi the sciences «nd the humanities Is 
to Is^rove and/or enrich the human condition^ they have traditionally adopted 
two different approaches. Science denotes e branch of knowledge Uiat deals 
with a bo(4y of systoMtlcally arranged facts and shows the operation of 
general or natural Iws* The scientific inethod wnphaslzes an orderly aPPWch 
to Problem solving that Individuals use to verify the results of other sci- 
entists working Independently. Whereas the scientist enphasfzes systema- 
tized knoMledflet the humanist pursues and disseminates the stu(4y and under^ 
standing of other aspects of being human. The humanities connote the aes- 
thetic and sensitive side of humankind— languages* literature^ philosophy* 
artt and music. 

Sugflestfng the Importance of the learning acquired In both of these 
areas* Co1uN>1a University launched a general education movement In 1919 
that was to end the reign of the elective system^ begun earlier at Harvard 
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by Charlfts £11ot. SPeCla11l«t1on within on* discipline or field has con* 
tinued to flourish but not to the exclusion of certain Intellectual and 
Aesthetic traditions that students must experience to bo called '^educated," 
The overall aim of general education stems from the meanings of science 
and hwanltlest acquisition of ru>t only a coherent system of knowledge 
and th« ability to apply U, but also development of the ability to think 
clearly. coimiunlCate effectively, and make sensitive and rational value 
judgments (HcKeon, 1937^ Reynolds, 1969). 

The conceptual differences between the sciences and humanities lead 
to the basic premise that college Instructors In these disciplines 
approach teaching in different ways. The data frw» national question- 
naires administered In 1977-78 to conntunlty college faculty form the basis 
for «n efflptrlcftl test of this premise. 

Under a grant from the Hatlonal Endowment for the Humanities, the 
Ce^iter for the Study o' Community Colleges employed a stratified random 
sample of 360 humanities Instructors from 175 colleges across the United 
States. Representing most of the same colleges, 1,275 science and social 
science instructors completed a similar ((uestlonnaire, developed and ad- 
ministered with funds from the National 5c1ence Foundation. Representative 
sampling techniques and overall response rates of 85 and 84 percent In the 
science and humanities studies, respectively, assure high reliability and 
generalliabtllty of the results. The humanities survey respondents repre- 
sented cultural anthropologyi art appreciation and history, foreign lang- 
uages (including English as a second language), history, llteraturei Inter- 
disciplinary humanities, music appreciation and history^ philosophy, po- 
litical science^ religious stud1e$t and social studies (including cultural 
geography and ethnic and women's studies). The science survey respondents 
represented agriculture and natural resources^ biology, chemistry, earth 
and space sciences, economics^ engineering^ Integrated social sciences and 
anthropologof. Integrated natural sciences^ mathematics, physics, psychology^ 
and sociology. 

The basic premise posed earlier leads to the following questions: 
Do huoianltles and science Instructors desire that their students acquire 
different or similar abilities? Vo their Instructional methods differ? Do 
these Instructors evaluate student progress In similar or different ways? 
Are the levels of education and the years of teaching experience related to 




Instructors* approaches to their teaching tasks? These are the questions 
that this chapter specifically addresses. 



FINDINGS ABOUT INSTRUCTORS 
Both the science and humanities Instructors were asked the percentage 
of class time that they devoted to each of the following activities: their 
own lecturesi student verbal presentations i class discussions* vtewing and/Or 
listening to film or taped media, and quizzes and exams. 

Lecture 

Both groups of instructors lecture extensively* with over SO percent* 
spending up to G7 percent of their class time in lecture-den^onstratlon. 
HcKeachle (1969) conjectures that the popularity of the lecture method stems 
from the traditional conception of the Instructor's maJor function as a 
transmitter of knowledge. Much, however* has been written on the drawbacks 
of lecture: little Imncdlate opportunity for students to receive knowledge 
of their prosress In learning- little effectiveness In changing student 
attitudes, and Httle long-term retention of information presented tTravers» 
1973). SuHte (l979) even goes so far as to chide lecturers unequivocally: 
"Our enthusiasm fOr maintaining the romantic hum of lecture In Ivy-covered 
halls has been at the expense of any significant benefit to society" tp^ 26). 
In defense of the circumspect use of lecture, hewever* one rnust admit that 
lectures ffiay be used to replace or supplement textbook Information with 
material organized and presented In a sometimes more understandable form 
than the textbook affords. 

Class Discussion 

Consistent with the findings of Brawer and Friedlander (1979) regarding 
the practices of science teachers alone* the second most popular instruc- 
tional method among scientists and humanists as a whole Is class discussion. 
The survey data Indicate that most science (971) and humanities (93%) instruc- 
tors spend up to 40 percent of the class tinie In discussion. Supporting 
this use of classroom discussion are numerous research studies conveying Its 
effectiveness In achieving certain ends: practice in leadership ability* 
stimulation of the use of problem-sOlvins ab111t1es» development of such 
high-level congnltlve abilities as synthesis and evaluation* and production 
of active student thinking (Campbell, 1972). Discussion Is a nteans of arrlv- 

*A11 percentages are rourded in text« 
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Ing at understanding through thought and comnunlcatloni and olsOi an eifper- 
lenCQ of moving toward and gaining understanding of Ideas-^both essential 
ingredients of a liberal education: "Discussion in Us liberally educative 
function has 1n Ui then, a great deal of Hark Hopkins on one end of a log 
but it Is a Hark Hopkins with something In his hand, a Hark Mopktns with 
something to Impart more than his inere self" (Schwabi 197Si pp, 124-125), 

Use of Hedta 

The respondents surveyed tndlcated that humanities Instructors use 
films or taped media more often than science Instructors, How«veri the 
rwJorlty of both groups {humanUlesi 89% and sdencei 97X) spend less than 
20 percent of their class time using media, Cotnparatlvelyi almost no 
science and humanities Instructors spend more than 40 percent of class time 
using audio-visual aids. This pattern of audio-visual material usage su9- 
gests that two-year college instructors use such aids In the way approved 
by educational media spedallstsi supporting such basic teaching methods 
as lecture and discussions (G«rlach and Clyi 197l), 

Doctoral Oegrees 

Of the li23Q science Instructors who reported their highest degree held, 
18 percent (1B5) possess the doctorate. Of the 743 huRwnltles respondents 
to this question, ig percent (140) possess the doctorate. The type of high* 
est degree heldi howeveri does not seem to be related to the percentage of 
tims that either humanities or science instructors devote to lecturei class 
discussloni or use of films and taped media, A visual inspection of the 
percentage of class tltne devoted to these various teaching techn1<)ues re* 
veals little difference (never greater than 4%) 1n the practices of doctorate 
and non doctorate science and humanities Instructors, This similarity be- 
tween doctorates and non-doc t orates parallels Green's (1979) finding ^Ith 
other data from the NSF and NEM national surveys, Qased on the chl-square 
tests of the data. Green reports elsewhere in this Issue that the doctorate 
does not affect faculty attitudes toward course aimsi degree of satisfaction 
with Instructional niaterlals, or ideas about tests and examinations. 



An essential component of Instruction 1s teacher evaluation of student 
progress toward the mastery of course goals. Both the evaluation methods 
and types of abilities to be assessed Involve maJor decisions that, in turn. 



STUDENT ABILITIES 
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reflect instructional sty1«&« lo both Gloom's (l956) taxonon^/ of fiducatfonal 
objectfves and Mager's (1962) discussfon of th6 cognitive domain, recall of 
Information Is the least sophisticated ability whereas synthesis of Ideas fs 
among the highest level activities. However, this v1e>f does not deny the tm* 
portance of acquisition of knowletl^e. for factual knowledge tnust often pre* 
cede synthesis and Interpretation of these and related Ideas. According to 
Sanders (l966), some facts are Important In and of themselves and others are 
significant because a cultured person Is expected to know them. The more 
Important and useful knowledge a student has. the better are his or her chances 
of success In other categories that are higher lo the taxonomy- 

Mastery of a Skill 

As one woxild expectt more scientists (SIX) than humanists (AO^) per* 
celved the mastery of skill as "very Important" In thrir respective courses. 
The gap between humanities and science Instructors narrows* however* as 28 
percent of the scientists and 33 Percent of the humanists perceived skill 
mastery as "somewhat Important" (Table l). 

Table 1 

Perceived Importance of Abilities Tested by Instructors 

Abilities Humanities Science Difference In 

Instructors Instructors Percentages 



Mastery of a Skill 

very Important 
somewhat Important 
not Important 

Acquisition of Concepts 

very Important 
somewhat Important 
not Important 

Recall of Specific Infonnatlon 

very Important 
somewhat Important 
not Important 

Understanding the Significance 
of Works, Events, or phenomena 

very Important 
somewhat Important 
not Important 



39. 6X 

32. ax 

20. IX 



51. ox 
27. 5X 

17.3% 



11. 4X 
S.3X 
2.8X 



70. 2X 
21. 6X 
3.4X 



83. IX 
13. 3X 
1.3X 



12.9X 

a.3x 

2. IX 



39. 9X 
50.9* 
4.9X 



42. 7X 
49. 3X 
S.7X 



2. ax 

1.6X 

Q.ax 



63.43t 
21.0X 
9.73t 



44. 9X 
34. OX 
17. 2X 



19. 4X 
13.0X 
7.SX 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Humanities Science Difference In 

Instructors Instructors Percentages 



Synthesis of Course Content 

very importifit 63. ZX 46. 5« 16.71 

so«newhat Important 26.71 IZ.Zl 

not important 4.6X 10. Oa s.4!K 





Acquaintance wUh Concepts 

A similar response pattern exists In regard to acquaintance with con- 
ceptsi both science and humanities Instructors perceiving this ability as 
the iiost significant one for which they test. This perception of the |wra- 
mount position of student acquisition of concepts Is understandable for 
concepts form the distinguishing core* the most mewwrable part* of one's 
education. Domlnowskl (196S) has shown that student retention of concePts 
Is greater than retention of Isolated facts, and Bruner (l96Z) contends 
that concept fonnatloi) facilitates transfer of Ideas. Gagn^ and Ausubel 
believe that concept formation lies at the he^rt of meaningful verbal learn- 
ing (Lefranfolst 1972). 

Recall of Specific Information 

Little difference exists between humanists' and scientists' perceptions 
of the ifnportance of student recall of specific Infonnatlon, for slightly 
less than half of both groups marked this ability as "very Important" (Table 
l). Of the five abilities for which instructors test* recall ranks at the 
bottom (with mastery of a skill). 

Undersunding the Sljgnlflcance of Works< Events* 9r phgnCffff*** 

The greatest disparity between the avowed practices of science and 
humanities Instructors exists in the "very Inoportanf* response to under- 
standing the siOnlficance of worksi events* or phenomena (Table l]. Few 
himanists (lOl) or scientists (171) marked such understanding as unlntportant 
In the courses that they teach. Even these small percentagesi especially In 
the case of science instructors* are somewhat unexpectedi for such under- 
standin9t itself the product of keen observation and rational thought* can 
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leAd to critical scientific questions and attendant conclusions (Schwab, 
1978). 

Synthesis of Course Content 

Along with understanding of events* Synthesis of course content ranks 
as the second most significant ability for which both science and humanities 
instructors test (Table l)* However* 16 percent wore humanists than scien- 
tists marked such understanding "very Important." 

Chi -Square 

Crosstabulatlons of the r>umber of years of teaching experience of the 
humanities Instructors with each of the abilities tested revealed two sig- 
nificant correlations at less than the ♦OS level of significance. Respond- 
ing Instructors were divided Into two grouPs for the crosstabulatlons: 
those with less than five years of two-year college teaching experience and 
those with five or more years of such teaching experience* First* a sys- 
tematic relationship exists between the number of years of experience of 
the respondents and their perception of the emphasis that their tests give 
to assessing student mastery of a skill (Table 2). That Is, humanists with 
more teaching experience feel that skill acquisition Is a less significant 
ability than do their less experienced colleagues. 



Table 2 

Crosstabulatlon of Years Taught by Degree 
of Efliphasis Given to Mastery Tests 



importance 



Years of Experience Very Somewhat Not 

Count 88 50 41 

, 4 Row Pet* 49*2% 27*9X 22*91 

Col. Pet* 29.81 20.51 27.01 

Total Pet* 12*71 7.23! 5.« 



5-20+ 



Count 
Row Pet. 
Col- Pet. 
Total Pet. 



207 
40.41 
70*21 
30.01 



194 
37.91 
79.51 
28.11 



111 

21. 7t 
73.01 
16 .U 



119 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Importance 




Very 


Soniewhat 


Not 


Col. Total 






152 




42.7* 


35.3* 


22. Q% 



Chi Square 4 5,1333 with 2 degrees of freedom 
Significance 0.0454 

The second variable that shovfs a systematic relationship amon? humanists 
Is "understanding the significance of works or events.** Humanists with more 
years of teaching experience find the ability to understand more significant 
than do their less experienced colleagues. Perhaps this kind of awareness Is 
a natural outgrowth of accumulated f1rst*hand experience not only in the hu< 
manltles classroom but also with the Imperceptible alteration of a personal 
Philosophy of life that may come with Increasing maturity* 

EVALUATING STUDENT PROGRESS 

Objective and essay tests are the most popular ways of measuring student 
progress for both science and hunanltles Instructors In two-year colleges. 
More scientists {S0%] than humanists UlIC) use objective tests to account for 
Kore than 25 Percent of the student*s grade, while nearly the same Percentage 
of both groups (slightly more than 40l) use essay exams to account for more 
than 25 percent of the student's grade. However^ a substantial difference 
exists In the use of papers written outside of class, for three times as 
many humanists as scientists use these marks to account for more than 25 
percent of the student^s grade* 

Three other findings regarding evaluation technl^iues are distinctive. 
Wore humanists (64%) than scientists use student oral presentations to 
help determine the student^s course grades ^^d more humanists (66x) than 
scientists (47*) Include class attendance In the course grade. Host startl- 
ing Is that three percent of the science and 10 Percent of the humanities 
Instructors use class attendance to detenalne more than 25 percent of the 
stu<tent*s gradet What a student's simply sitting tn the classroom has to do 
with his or her attainment of the learning objectives Is unclear, for r»ere 
attendance does not mean that a student Is learning what the Instructor de* 




sires, Furthermoret more humanists thtn scientists wa^g^l cUss dlscussfon 
TOre heavily In determining the student's course grade. 



The Innovative technKlues touted In the early seventies as existing on 
the community college level do not appear to bo an Integral or significant 
part of the usual repertoire of Instructional strategies employed by science 
and huiMnltles Instructors who responded to the 1977-70 national NEH and NSF 
surveys* The progranmed modules and audio-tutorial programs* supposedly the 
cerebral children of the connunlty college^ the "teaching Institution*" no 
longer survive to any measureable degree* For the most part, the data re- 
ported here confino a Primary Cohen and Brawer tl977) finding about two-year 
college Instructors! their teaching strategies are traditional approaches 
often associated with the general academic areas that the Instructors repre- 
sent* 

Although pronounced similarities exist in the amount of lecture and 
discussion that science and humanities instructors use^ an equally pronounced 
difference exists in the humanists* heavy and scientists' light use of films 
and taped media. Part of this disparity may be the result of the divergent 
natures of the sciences and humanities as disciplines— Inclusive of phil- 
osophy and Uamlng objectives* However* both science and htmanltles tn- 
stuctors perceive krvowledgc of concepts as the paramount ability for which 
they test* The greatest disparity between the avowed testing measures of 
science and humanities Instructors exists In the use of participation In 
class discussion^ for far more science than ht^nanltles teachers do not In- 
clude class Participation at all In determining the student*s final grade* 
Once aga1n» d1ffer1n9 course goals^ especially affective alms like develop- 
ment of aesthetic appreciation* nay Mke humanities Instructors feel that 
oral expression is a necessary step In the Intended learning outcomes* 

Finally* although this study does not directly measure student learning* 
It does deal with factors Involved In student achievement* The findings 
about the popularity ^f lecture and discussion « teaching strategies sup- 
port what earUer researchers discovered. For Instance* Renders' (1965) work led 
to his creation of the "law of two-thirds*" which means that two-thirds of 
the time spent In class Is devoted to And that two-thirds of this talk- 
ing time Is filled with the teacher*s remarks (Sllveniall, 1979), Beyond 
this type of finding^ however* there exists little definitive Information 



CONCLUSIONS 
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About the way that teaching styles affect student learning, Although saw 
correletlonal studies exist that tend to support such vievfs as "teacher en- 
thusiasm Is an Ingredient of Increased student adi1evep«ntt" few, If Indeed 
Any, causal relationships have been established, More national studies, 
dealing with observation and documentation of In-class student- teacher 
behavior and Its effect upon student learning, are urgently needed. Perhaps, 
then, we would be able to s^y that teaching would become a science that we 
could ^ss on generation after generation, 
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